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CHAPTER I. 



SITTLE things are sometimes pro- 
ductive of great results. Some 
men's minds are so -constructed 
that vulgar incidents, which hardly deserve 
mention, produce indelible impressions 
upon them, and are never forgotten. 
Fancying they have heard Heaven or the 
devil calling them, they set out at once 
whither their fate sends them. 

VOL. I. I 
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On the 2nd of September, 1833, about 
the middle of the morning, the Baron de 
Saligneux, dressed in a wadded dressing- 
gown of apple-green silk, left his study, 
with his hands in his pockets, to take a 

turn in his garden. The Baron de Sali- 
gneux, known by the name of Baron Adh6- 
mar for ten leagues around, possessed a 
fine chdteau, which had descended to him 
from his ancestors, in the canton of Sali- 
gneux, on the borders of the Bugey and 
Bresse; and he also owned fields, vine- 
yards, woods, meadows — in all, nearly five 
hundred acres of adjacent lands. He 
busied himself in managing his property, 
cultivating his land, overseeing everything ; 
he never consulted any one but himself, 
and was more respected than loved by his 
dependents. The baron had the reputation 
of being severe, and rather difificult of 
access, but there was a way of approach- 
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ing him with success : it consisted only in 
bowing low before him and addressing him 
bareheaded. All his servants who adopted 
this method found that it answered well ; 
but there are stiff necks, and hard, haughty 
brows, to whom abasement is repug- 
nant. 

The baron had an assistant gardener, a 
youth of eighteen, named Jean T^terol, 
who had not understood how to win his 
favour, or had not wished to do so. This 
young man was a foundling ; he had been 
picked up on the highway, and had been 
called Teterol because it was thought that 
name could be deciphered on a paper 
sewed to his clothes. It was rumoured 
that he owed his existence to a commercial 
traveller and the maid-servant at an inn. 
The servant had disappeared, and was 
never heard of afterward. The youth 
was fed and brought up by public charity, 
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which, to tell the truth, did not do much 
for him. He was allowed to grow up as 
he would, and he might have turned out 
badly had not the young cur6 of Saligneux,. 
who possessed all the virtues of an old 
cur6, taken some interest in the child. 
He bade him come to him, ^juestioned him^ 
and was struck by his wide-awake mind 
and lively intelligence. He decided to 
take charge of him, and taught him to 
read, write, and cipher. The Abb6 Mi- 
raud was fond of gardening ; he gave Jean 
Teterol lessons in the art, and some years 
later he got him a place with the Baron 
de Saligneux, who only consented to keep 
him in his service out of respect to the 
curb's recommendation. Jean T^terol's 
face did not please the baron, and his 
manners were not to his taste. He ac- 
cused him of being reserved, absorbed in 
his own thoughts, taciturn, sly. 
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*• A person cannot tell/ he said, * whether 
this fellow is his friend or his enemy ; or 
rather, he is neither the one nor the other ; 
he is an eternal stranger.* 

He disliked him most of all because he 
had a head of iron and a stiff back. The 
baron demanded respect above all things, 
and Jean T^terol was not born respectful. 
He had come into the world with the idea 
that a baron of ancient descent and a 
foundling are on the same level, and made 
of the same clay. Who had put it into his 
head ? Was it the commercial traveller, or 
the servant of the inn ? 

Baron Adh^mar de Saligneux, clad in 
an apple-green dressing-gown, with his 
hands in his pockets, was strolling in his 
garden, when he perceived Jean T^terol 

engaged in pruning a pear-tree. The an- 
tipathy with which the foundling inspired 
him had increased day by day. For some 
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time he had been watching him incessantly, 
in the hope of finding him at fault ; but it 
was not easy to find Jean Teterol at fault. 
The taciturn fellow, who toward the end of 
his career became almost garrulous, was 
an indefatigable worker, sleeping little, 
rising early, diligent, conscientious. 

Goethe says : * For mediocre minds a 
trade will always be a trade, but for fine 
minds it is an art ; and the truly distin- 
guished man does everything when he 
does one thing ; or rather, he sees in that 
one thing, if well done, the symbol of 
everything in the world which is well 
done.' 

Jean Teterol did whatever he did well, 
not that he was anxious to please his em- 
ployers and win their praise, but because 
he had a great desire to please Jean 
Teterol, who was not easily satisfied with 
himself. 
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The baron approached Jean, and watched 
him work for a few moments ; then, frown- 
ing, accused him of not knowing how to 
do it. 

* You are crippling my pear-tree,* he ex- 
claimed. * Drop that villainous pruning- 
knife, and go get me the shears. I will 
teach you your business.' 

Jean replied quietly that he understood 
his business, and that in some cases a 
pruning-knife was better than the shears. 
Perhaps he was right, for pruning-knives 
are not to be despised ; but when a man is 
a baron, and in the wrong, he gets angry, 
and that is just what happened to the 
Baron Adh6mar de Saligneux. He re- 
buked the foundling in strong terms, 
called him insolent and proud, and told 
him that there is nothing in the world 
more amusing than pride which has been 
picked up under a hedge. 
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At first Jean listened to him without 
answering; but, his patience being soon 
exhausted, he began humming the air of 
' Malbrough.' It was the only song he 
had learned, and he liked to sing it ; unfor- 
tunately, he had an unmusical voice, and, 

as he was very much in earnest in all he 
did, he sang false methodically, and enjoyed 
it. On this occasion his voice did not 
shock the baron so much as his insolence. 
Boiling with wrath, he lifted his hand 
against the young man. The latter sprang 
aside, and succeeded in avoiding the blow ; 
but he could not prevent the baron from 
using his foot as briskly as his hand. The 
foot struck him in the small of the back, 
and sent him flying against the pear-tree. 
When he had recovered his equilibrium, 
he turned around, picked up his cap, which 
had fallen to the ground, and gazed at 
the baron with terrible eyes, from which 
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Streamed tears of rage ; then he suddenly 
ran off at the top of his speed, and dis- 
appeared. 

Jean T^terol no longer knew where he 
was. He looked at the world through 
the medium of his adventure, and the 
world seemed quite changed. The sun, 
the fields, the woods, the steeple of Sali- 
gneux, wore a different air from the one he 
had always known. The fields, the steeple, 
and the sun, had seen the kick, and each 
was making its own remarks on the occur- 
rence. He hid his shame in the depths of 
an impenetrable thicket, where he re- 
mained for two hours in meditation. He 
reviewed thoughts and resolutions each 
more extravagant than the last. The first 
was to set fire to the chdteau ; the second 
was to lie in wait for the Baron de Sali- 
gneux at a turn of the road, and break his 
neck. He cut a holly club and examined 
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ing, with his knapsack on his back and his 
holly stick in his hand. 

* Well, what is the matter ?' he ex- 
claimed. * What does this outfit mean ?' 
Jean made no reply. *Jean, this is not 
right,' continued the cur6. * I know that you 
have had a scene with M. de Saligneux.' 

* Do you know,' exclaimed Jean, * that 
lie raised his hand and foot against me, and 
•called me a foundling } I did not feel his 
hand on my face, but I felt his foot here ; 
and I still feel it, and I shall always feel it, 
and what he said will always remain here,' 
he added, touching his ear with his finger. 

* M. de Saligneux is rather hasty,' re- 
plied the good cur6, * but you took his 
remonstrances in bad part ; you were inso- 
lent.* 

* Let him meddle with what concerns 
liim. It is not he who can teach me to 
prune a pear-tree*' 
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* He can teach you to be civil. You 
must be respectful to your superiors, my 
boy. Oh, shame ! while he was speaking- 
to you, you presumed to hum the air of 
" Malbrough !" ' 

* Excuse me, M. le Cur6 ; I do not know 
any other,* retorted the young man, with a. 
grin. 

The Abb6 Miraud assumed a stern air. 
* Jean,' said he, * either you will make your* 
peace with the baron, or I shall cease tO' 
take an interest in you.' 

* Never !* said Jean. 

* You know the Gospel commands us to- 
forgive offences ? I admit that the baron 
was wholly in the wrong ; forgive him.' 

* Never,' repeated Jean, rubbing his back.- 

* Never is not a Christian word,' replied' 
the cur6, sadly ; * it is hardly a human 
word.* And, as Jean remained silent, he 
added : * What do you intend to do ?' 
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* Leave the country/ 

* And where are you going ?' 

* Ah ! that is my secret. I have an idea 
of my own/ said Jean, elevating his chin. 

* You are very foolish/ resumed the cure. 
' You are badly off with your idea ! Ah, 
you have an idea ! Does an idea support 
a man ? Does it warm him ? Does it 
fill his stomach } And does it prevent his 
dying of hunger ?' 

*A11 the same, I have my idea,' said 
Jean. 

* I fear it is an evil one. Ah ! have a 
care ; there are ideas which lead to the 
hospital ; there are others which lead 
straight to the penitentiary.' And, looking 
fixedly at him, the cur6 added : * I really 
think you have the devil in your eyes.* 

* God or the devil,' he said, * it makes no 
difference to me. I believe in neither God 
nor the devil, M. le Curd ! I promise you 
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that I will be honest wherever I go ; it is 
only fools who are not honest. And, 
moreover, if I ever have any inclination to 
steal, I will think of you — your old hat, 
your old threadbare cassock — and that will 
prevent my putting my hand in other 
people's pockets. But you must not ask 
me to believe in God or the devil. If 
there were a God, I should not have been 
found under a hedge ; and if there were a 
devil, he would have carried off the Baron 
de Saligneux and his cursed chdteau long 
ago. But as far as stealing is concerned, 
that is not my idea. M. le Cur6, I promise 
never to steal.* 

* I am the humble servant of Seigneur 
Jean T^terol and his idea f cried the c\ir€ ; 
then, drawing two five-franc pieces from 
his pocket, he slipped them into his hand. 
Jean hesitated about keeping them ; but 
he changed his mind, and said : 
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* Thank you.' 

Thereupon he set out. The Abbd 
Miraud looked after him for a few 
moments, as he walked away, stirring up 
the dust of the highway, with his holly 
stick in his hand, his knapsack on his back^ 
and his idea in his head. In truth, Jean 
T^terol's idea was still rather confused ; it 
was only in embryo, an approach to an 
idea. He had discovered that there were 
two kinds of men, the rich and the poor ; 
that the former were in a position to 
bestow kicks, and the latter in a position 
to receive them. He knew also with cer- 
tainty that he had received one the day 
before, and that some day he would pay it 
back to the man who had given it. Yes, 
some day Jean T^terol would be rich, 
richer than the Baron de Saligneux, and 
he would take his revenge ; and then there 
would be something worth seeing. What 
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would there be to see ? He did not know 
exactly, but those who had good eyes 
would surely see something. The point 
was to become rich. How ? He had 
promised the cur6 of his village not to 
steal ; he intended to become rich by work. 
He had noticed long ago that he could do 
more work in two hours than other men 
could in a day, and that his work was 
better done than theirs. What should his 
work be } On this point he was equally 
in the dark, and waited for an inspiration. 
But he had heard that Paris is one of the 
places where great fortunes are made, and 
he made up his mind to go to Paris ; and 
to Paris he went, inquiring of passers-by 
the road to f aris, living on crusts and 
water, sleeping on the straw or in the 
open air, singing the air of * Malbrough,* 
and conversing with his idea, which an- 
swered him. 

VOL. I. 2 




CHAPTER II. 

|EAN TtTEROL did not steal 
and did not fail to become 
several times a _ millionaire — 
a complicated and difficult problem, 
which it is glorious to solve. Behold 
how, at the age of fifty-two, in confi- 
dential conversation with one of his 
friends, the notary Pointal, he summed up 
his history : 

' On my arrival in Paris, with almost 
empty pockets, I made the acquaintance of 
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some Limousins — ^good fellows. They 
took me to their workshops, where I 
passed the day, observing them cut stone 
and mix and temper plaster, questioning 
them, obtaining information about many 
things and divining the rest — trusting less 
to the word of others than to my two eyes, 
which I was never accustomed to carry 
in my pocket. My mind worked actively, 
and before I went to bed I had seen 
clearly that building was what would suit 
me. 

' On the third day I went to work, and 
mixed the mortar. With my hod on my 
shoulder I climbed the ladders, which I 
liked to feel tremble under my feet, and 
under the weight of my hopes. From the 
scaffolding I looked down on the passers- 
by ; they seemed very small, because, appa- 
rently, they had not an idea. There are 
men who have, and there are men who 
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have not ; I had my own. The Abb6 
Miraud was wrong; an idea does feed a 
man, and warm him in winter, and refresh 
him during the heat ; and it has eyes, 
mouth, and tongue ; it speaks, laughs, and 
is good company. Thanks^ to my idea , I 
was never alone, either by night or day. 
When my stomach was empty I beheld 
again a chdteau, a garden, a pear-tree, a 
baron ; and I felt as if I had eaten. I 
also saw a cur6 who slipped two shining 
coins into my hand. I have them still, 
those two coins ; here they are. It was a 
reserve fund which I was resolved never 
to touch ; it was also a fetich, which has 
brought me good luck. I fasted, I lived 
by labour and economy. I found the 
means to buy books, compasses : I studied 
geometry, mechanical drawing, alone, 
without assistance, without advice. Some 
one once told me that I had a genius for 
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disentanglement, and eyes which saw clear 
in tire night. 

* From a labourer I became a mason, 
and I soon knew all that concerned my 
business. My comrades did not like me ; 
but they dared not say it, or look askance 
at me : there was something in my eyes 
which held them in awe. Do you know 
why they did not like me ? Because I 
never went to the wine-shop, and had a 
taste for inexplicable things. There is 
nothing in the world more useful than the 
things which seem to be good for nothing. 
But, out of a thousand masons, how many 
do you find who prefer a hard book to the 
wine-shop ? Only one, and sooner or 
later, with perseverance, that one makes 
his mark ; the others remain in the lowest 
rank, and cry out against injustice, with 
their hands on their hips. 

' If you have hands hardened to work, a 
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body inured to fatigue, legs which are never 
tired, good sense, a head which is always 
at work, and a certain uneasiness of mind 
which seeks the best in everything, you 
will be observed, and you will not remain 
a simple workman long. When I had 
become a master mason and had men to 
govern, I felt myself in my proper position : 
that was what I was born for. They com- 
plained sometimes that I was not a gentle 
master. My ideas were so clear, my 
orders so precise, that good workmen 
obeyed me with pleasure : they do better 
with a brutal master who knows what he 
wants than with an easy master who does 
not know. A horse understands in an 
instant whether the man who mounts him 
knows how to manage him. . It is disagree- 
able to him to feel an awkward rider on 
his back ; a good horseman guides him at 
will. 
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* The contractor who employed me, 
M. Corbil, was just the man I needed ; if 
I had invented him, I would not have had 
him otherwise. His disposition, his cha- 
racter, all served me to perfection. He 
had an enterprising taste, and more inven- 
tion than judgment. Fools lose themselves 
in details, the indolent neglect them ; the 
man of talent looks at the whole case with- 
out despising minutiae. M. Corbil despised 
them, and commissioned me to attend to 
them in his place. Moreover, he was fond 
of amusement, and had his pleasures ; I 
had none, and it is not unlawful to profit 
by those of other people. One day he 
committed an imprudence ; he embarked 
in a doubtful affair. I warned him ; he 
did not heed me. He afterwards tried to 
drown himself; I dragged him from the 
water by his hair. From that time forth 
he always listened to me, and I became as 
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dear to him as the apple of his eye. I 
was his counsel, his oracle, his tool. Sud- 
denly I made a show of leaving him ; in 
order to retain me, he conceded to me 
great advantages and a large share in his 
profits. I was no longer his tool ; I was 
his partner ; and that was the beginning of 
my fortune. 

'At his death I succeeded to the busi- 
ness. I inspired confidence, and great 
credits were opened to me. After having 
built for others, I built on my own account. 
It was during the years of the great im- 
provements. For a low price I purchased 
land in deserted quarters, which soon be- 
came thickly settled, and my fortune was 
made. It was said that I knew some 
tricks. My trick is to do well whatever I 
undertake. I knew how to build, to buy, 
to invest my money ; but I have never 
put even the tip of my finger into dangerous 
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speculations, and I have never been seen 
on 'Change. It was also said that I was 
lucky. That may be ; but what helps 
luck is a habit of watching for oppor- 
tunities, of having a patient but restless 
mind, -of sacrificing one's ease or vanity, of 
uniting a love of detail to foresight, and 
of passing through hard times bravely 
whistling the air of '' Malbrough." ' 

M. T^terol carried his history in his 
appearance. Small, thick-set, strongly 
built, always dressed in coarse cloth, his 
millions had not taken away his rustic air. 
His strong head was solidly joined to his 
large shoulders ; his eyebrows were bushy. 
His steel-blue eye expressed intelligence 
and will, and became terrible when he was 
angry. The wrinkles on his brow, his 
manners, his walk, revealed a pride which, 
though neither arrogant nor pompous, was 
ungovernable, and said to the world, * Be- 
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hold me!* It was enough to see this 
proud man cross the street ; he could be 
recognised as a man of small beginnings, 
who had elbowed his way ; a man of war 
and * combat, who had won his battle. 
What was the amount of his fortune ? No 
one knew except himself. He had become 
communicative as he grew older ; he liked 
to talk of his business ; but, whatever he 
told, there was always something which he 
did not mention ; he united garrulity with 
mystery. If he had a payment to make, 
he never opened his desk until he had 
locked himself in, and cast a glance under 
all the furniture, to make sure that he was 
quite alone. If he paid for any purchase 
in a shop, he turned to the wall as he drew 
out his purse, which he opened only a little 
way, so that the wall itself could not know 
what was within. When a man distrusts 
men, he ends by distrusting walls ; and 
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M. Teterol distrusted everybody, even his 
dog, who, to tell the truth, had the de- 
plorable habit of investigating drawers. 

M. Teterol's reputation was spotless. 
He had never broken his word, never 
wronged any one to the extent of a sou ; 
he fulfilled his engagements with the 
greatest exactness. He prided himself on 
never having lied, and he had a right to 
do so ; but he did not consider himself 
bound to inform other people of their mis- 
takes, when their mistakes could be of 
service to him. He regarded life in the 
light of warfare, and considered the ruses 
of war permissible ; but he did not admit 
the propriety of their being employed 
. against him, and he considered himself 
aggrieved when any one retaliated on him. 
On such occasions he felt a virtuous indig- 
nation, which was perfectly sincere and 
rather amusing. There was a good deal 
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of naivetS in his character ; however crafty 
.he was, he was much more candid than 
was generally supposed. When any mis- 
fortune happened to him, he expected 
everybody to sympathise with him ; but it 
was useless for any one to expect him to 
pity other people in their troubles ; that 
was not his way. 

He divided people into two classes : he 
consigned infirm people to the hospital, 
and fools to the madhouse. If not unjust, 
he was yet terribly close-fisted. His 
workmen never approached him without 
fear and trembling, knowing that he had no 
pity for embarrassed speech, for the man 
who hesitates for his idea or phrase ; and 
yet, when he was in a rage, it often hap- 
pened that he could not utter his own idea 
in words. They were equally afraid of his 
insulting speeches, his sharp laugh, and 
his ferocious gaiety. In the morning, be- 
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fore presenting themselves to him, they 
remained for a few moments with their 
hand on the latch, expecting to receive 
full in the face some rebuke or cruel 
pleasantry which he had thought out at his 
leisure during the night. This terrible 
man had an iron constitution which could 
do without sleep, and in his sleepless 
moinents he passed in review his affairs 
and his dependents, and busied himself in 
preparing something appropriate for each. 
So his sleepless nights were anathematised 
by the poor fellows who depended on him ; 
they dreaded above all things the ideas 
which occurred to him in bed, and he 
called them himself his pillow ideas. 

Nevertheless, his actions were occasion- 
ally less hard than his words. When a 
poor wretch screwed up his courage suf- 
ficiently to make an appeal to his gene- 
rosity, M. Teterol would exclaim: *Who 
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will deliver me from snivellers ? Who 
permitted this chatterer to enter? Is my 
house a mill ? Ah, you have chosen your 
man well ! Have I the time to listen to 
you ? I have never asked anything of 
anybody ; I have always got on without 
assistance from any one, and all I ask is to 
be left in peace. You cannot pay your 
rent ? Then sleep out of doors : I have 
often slept there myself, and it did not kill 
me. You have no money for food ? 
When I climbed the ladders, I used to 
dine on raw onions. But hold your 
tongue ; do I care to pry into your affairs } 
You are an idler who wants to live without 
work. Ah ! you have come to the wrong 
man ; I have a holy horror of weak arms, 
trembling lips, and feeble wills. I sweated 
for forty years ; do you sweat also, my 
man. I have toiled and drudged ; learn 
to toil and drudge also. I have made my 
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way ; make yours. Ah ! yes, I will give 
you something — a piece of good advice. 
Would you like to know the maxim which 
has been the rule of my life ? Listen and 
believe : the man who has no wants be- 
comes, sooner or later, the master of those 
who have wants/ 

At these words the man would make for 
the door, muttering between his teeth, 
* Old Crocodile !' But the crocodile would 
call to him in a brutal tone, * Wait !' and, 
turning toward the wall, he would cautiously 
open his purse a little way, but not until 
he had glared right and left, as if to pro- 
tect his back, and would take out a crown, 
which he would throw in the poor labourer s 
face, saying, ' Get away quickly, or I shall 
run after you to take it back/ 

All crocodiles have one tender spot. 
M. T^terol, who had the reputation of 
loving no one, did nevertheless love one 
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person, and this person was his son. He 
had married at the time when fortune 
began to smile upon him. Weary of eating 
at the restaurant, he wanted a housekeeper ; 
and, above all, he wished to found a family. 
He married a little bourgeoise, who had a 
mind and heart above her station. He 
plucked this flower because it was within 
reach of his hand, but he never felt any 
curiosity to know its value or to inhale its 
perfume. His marriage did not consume 
much time ; he went to the mayor's office, 
but flatly refused to go to church ; he de- 
clared it beyond his strength ; he did not 
like to enter churches. At the end of 
eighteen months he took a dislike to his 
wife, because she happened to appear one 
morning in an apple-green dress, which 
seemed to him to be the exact shade of 
the Baron de Saligneux s dressing-gown. 
After an interval of twenty years he thought / 
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he recognised the dressing-gown, and it 
seemed to him that his wife had that day 
committed an irreparable fault He called 
her Madame Gewgaw because she orna- 
mented her hair with a knot of ribbon. As 
she was slender and delicate, she sometimes 
took the omnibus to return from the 
market, which was situated at a short 
distance, thus saving herself, at a cost of 
six sous, the fatigue of carrying her heavy 
basket M. Teterol remarked, apropos of 
this : * My wife commits every folly ; she 
has an Oriental imagination.' She had 
many kind thoughts, did many charitable 
deeds, and kept them secret, that she 
might not hear the words, * Your Oriental 
imagination will end by ruining me.' Her 
husband pained her above all by his dis- 
trust : he suspected her of trying to get 
his keys, and of plundering his drawers 
when his back was turned. She endured 
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these affronts with angelic patience ; she 
found it simpler to die than to complain. 
Pascal has said that saints are never silent ; 
but there are, nevertheless, saints who say 
little, and virtues made of solitude and 
silence. 

But if Mme. T^terol did love apple- 
green, if she ornamented her hair with 
bows of ribbon occasionally, if she took the 
omnibus to return from market, if she per- 
formed charitable works in secret, still she 
had one merit in M. T^terol's eyes, a soli- 
tary merit, which he recompensed from 
time to time by fugitive returns of tender- 
ness: she had borne him a son. He called 
him Lionel, in honour of the Abb6 Miraud, 
whose Christian name it was : the implac- 
able memory of this priest-hater made an 
exception in favour of this wearer of the 
cassock. His little Lionel won his heart 
at once ; he was the only living being who 
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possessed the secret of soothing his brow, 
of cheering him, of rendering him almost 
amiable. He indulged him, and gratified 
all his whims; he played with this doll 
without breaking it When the child was 
seven years old he fell dangerously ill. 
M. Teterol summoned the first physicians 
of Paris to a consultation, and the child 
was saved. When he was about again, 
M. Teterol took care to add up in his 
presence the amount which his illness had 
cost, not omitting the apothecaries* bills. 
Every man has his own way of showing 
affection. 

Lionel was fourteen when his mother 
died. His father placed him at the College 
of Henry IV. as a boarder. He had de- 
cided that his child should know everything 
of which he himself was ignorant — Latin, 
Greek, the art of pleasing, all the elegances 
of mind and manners. He wished to make 
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a doctor of law of him, and later an ambas- 
sador, a minister, or a reigning prince. 
* It is I who have built the house,' thought 
he, * and he shall be charged with the de- 
coration. I have been the labourer, he 
shall be the man who makes the cornices 
and ornaments/ 

While waiting to become an ambassador 
or minister, Lionel was a very intelligent, 
very diligent student. He obtained the 
highest honours at the general examina- 
tion, and his success tickled his fathers 
pride deliciously, though he took good care 
not to show it. On the last day of every 
year he informed Lionel of the cost of his 
education, just as he had formerly rendered 
him an account of every cent which he had 
paid the doctor on his account. 

He said to him : * You are lucky, my 
fine fellow! All you had to do was to 
come into the world. What would become 
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of you without me ?' And placing the 
delicate little hand of the young man by 
the side of his large, bony, hairy one, he 
added : * That is the hand which enjoys 
itself, this is the one which works ; that 
is the hand which receives, this the one 
which gives. Ah! do not demand too 
much ; I have no intention of ruining my- 
self for you/ And looking at the hand- 
some fellow with his graceful figure, and 
his abundant blonde hair, he thought, * The 
deuce, is he actually mine ?* 

One day Lionel wrote to him from 
college, expressing his great desire to take 
riding-lessons. M. Teterol replied by a 
curt note, worded as follows : ' My good 
fellow, go a-foot.' But he speedily changed 
his mind, and did whatever his good fellow 
wished. His son was his only luxury, and 
this parvenu, who had remained a peasant 
at heart, was delighted to have an heir 
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who looked like a prince. He called him 
his Prince of Wales. 

The Prince of Wales resembled his 
father in the firmness of his intelligence, in 
his will, and in his ambition ; but he in- 
herited his generosity of mind and heart 
from his mother. When M. Tdterol's 
workmen wished to obtain any favour from 
their master, they generally had recourse to 
the obliging intervention of Lionel, whom 
his father repulsed, saying : * Ah ! so you 
have the Oriental imagination of your 
mother ?' He would also say, * Let me 
alone ; you bore me with your mysticism.* 
M. Jean TCterol regarded all men as 
mystics who believed in anything but their 
own interests, all who had a useless senti- 
ment in their hearts, all who were capable 
of losing two minutes in looking at the 
clouds, or of feeling pity for an infirm 
person or a fool. But, in spite of all he 
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could say or do, he could not change the 
Prince of Wales, who had been bom a 
mystic. 

If M. Jean Teterol had retained a cer- 
tain rusticity in his manners, his heavy 
tread, his rather awkward gestures, resem- 
bling those of a peasant of Bresse or 
Bugey, he had also retained the simplicity 
and fixity of idea which distinguish the 
man of the village from the man of the 
city. The impressions of his early youth 
had left indelible traces in his brain ; he 
had a certain number of nails deeply buried 
in his head of granite ; it would have re- 
quired a very skilful hand and famous 
pincers to extract them. He was, in truth, 
a peculiar and remarkable man. He had 
learned nothing except from himself. The 
pupil being worthy of the master, and the 
master of the pupil, he had acquired a 
mass of very complicated notions ; and. 
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hiivinj^ reflected much on what happened 
to him, he had made himself a sort of 
philosophy of life which was of great ser- 
vi(*t^ to him in his transactions. When not 
o(!(Hipie(l with business, all his mental 
lulioiir was reduced to a few confused 
wmtinutnts, to a few sensations to which he 
coiuinuiilly returned. Everything else was 
to hini a strange and distant country, an 
tinknown land. He was accustomed to 
HJiy: Mt is Japan, and I shall not go 
tlu^ni/ W(! once knew an Alpine shepherd 
who I)(*came a great physician ; he admin- 
iMtrn*<l to his patients the skilful remedies 
inviMitcul by modern chemistry ; but he 
always cured himself when ill with simples 
j^^atlutrcul in the fields. M. T^terol gathered 
in th<^ fi(tUls the simples which he reserved 
for his personal use. He reasoned by 
turns like a politician or a philosopher, or 
he had the feelings and imagination of an 
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under-gardener of the Baron de Saligneux ; 
and sometimes he was all these at once. 
M. Pointal, the only real friend he had 
succeeded in making, said in speaking of 
him, * Scratch the millionaire, and you will 
find the wooden shoes.' 

M. Teterol had always regarded Paris 
as a temporary residence, as a station in 
life — a place where a man came to make a 
fortune, and which he was to leave when 
the fortune was made. He had amassed a 
fortune, and meditated departure. Thanks 
to his thick, impenetrable shell, he had 
remained absolutely insensible to all the 
pleasures, the seductions, the enchantments 
of the great city ; if it thought it had cast 
a spell upon him, it was very much mis- 
taken. The boulevard was for Jean 
Teterol a place planted with artificial trees, 
peopled with cripples who tried to borrow 
other 'people's limbs, to contribute to their 
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own success, and fools employed in amusing 
each other with buffoonery which had 
never succeeded in making him laugh. 
In a corner of the department of the Ain, 
Avhere he was born, there was a village 
called Saligneux. This village was to him 
the centre of the world^ the real capital of 
the universe ; the place to return to, to 
spend his income in, when he should have 
one ; the place to revenge himself ; the 
place to carry out his idea. He shrugged 
his shoulders in pity when he thought of 
the Parisians to whom Paris is everything, 
and who know not Saligneux. It was 
very evident that such people had not a 
fixed idea ; it is certain that they had not 
his. 

M. T6terol did not wish to wait until he 
was sixty before putting his great project 
into execution. At fifty-five he was mar- 
vellously vigorous — as young in mind as in 
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body ; he had his arms, his legs, all his 
teeth. But his hair was turning grey ; it 
was a warning to him. He decided that 
he would set out during the first days of 
September, 1870; and he busied himself 
with regulating and settling his affairs. 
He was disturbed in his preparations by 
an incident which he had not foreseen, and 
this incident was Herr von Bismarck ; he 
had reckoned without that terrible host. 
When war was declared, he flew into a 
rage, and his first thought was that there 
had been a prearranged plan, a conspiracy, 
between the Emperor Napoleon HI. and 
King William, to prevent Jean Teterol's 
return to Saligneux ; after which he had 
but one care, to deposit his heir, who had 
now entered on the first year of his law 
studies, in a safe place. He wanted to 
send him to England, but his heir refused 
to listen to this proposition, as he consi- 
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dered it his duty to fight for his country. 
The father and son had violent quarrels on 
this point. 

* Your duty !' cried M. T^terol. ' Eh ! 
parbleu — duty ! I know what that means. 
I have done mine all my life, and I beg 
you to understand that you can teach me 
nothing on that point. One must be 
patriotic, and I am ready to die for my 
country. But all emperors are intractable 
animals ; nothing can be done with such 
people. For was I not to have gone to 
Saligneux this month } Well ! let them 
demand money, and they will not fail to do 
it — you can believe me on that score : but 
I will not give them my Prince of Wales. 
I made him for myself, and he is mine. I 
will put him in a trunk and send him to 
London as freight.* 

Although the Prince of Wales was of a 
gentle, yielding character, although he 
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carefully avoided every cause of quarrel 
with his father, and tried to be agreeable 
whenever they met, yet he did not allow 
himself to be put in a trunk nor treated as 
baggage. He managed so well that he 
succeeded in gaining time, and he was still 
in Paris when Paris was besieged. He 
enlisted in a marching battalion. M. 
T^terol wasted away with anxiety : he was 
by turns furious or in despair ; he wearied 
everybody about him with his complaints 
and recriminations ; he was out of conceit 
with the whole world, and included the 
entire universe, and even his dog, in his 
displeasure. The evening before a sortie, 
he said to Lionel : * I conjure you, be 
reasonable ; do not commit the folly of 
exposing yourself. Distrust your eternal 
mysticism — distrust your imagination ; it 
is a sorry gift from your mother. She was 
a good woman, I say nothing to the con- 
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trary, but she had no common-sense. Eh ! 
good God, if I were to lose you, it would 
be my death, and to whom should I leave 
my money ? I like Pointal very much, but 
not enough to give him millions; for, 
between us two, the question is of millions.* 

I do not know whether Lionel sought 
blows, but I can affirm that he did not 
avoid them. He was wounded at Montre- 
tout ; fortunately, his wound was slight, 
and M. T^terol did not find himself under 
the cruel necessity of leaving Pointal his 
millions. For forty-eight hours, in spite 
of all that could be said to him, he con- 
sidered his son a dead man. As soon as 
he was reassured, he addressed the most 
vehement reproaches to him for what he 
called his incorrigible folly. 

When Paris capitulated, M. T^terol ex- 
perienced a transport of patriotic sorrow. 
He burst forth in maledictions against 
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emperors and potentates. They would 
have had a sorry time if he had held them 
between his powerful hands ; with what 
pleasure he would have strangled them \ 
He wept with rage and shame, and the 
tears were real ; they could be seen rolling 
slowly down his cheeks. ' Poor France !' 
he exclaimed. Suddenly he interrupted 
his lamentations to wipe his eyes ; his 
brow cleared ; his thick lips began to smile 
vaguely ; he seemed to be looking into 
space, at something which no one else 
could see ; and after a pause he said : 

' Well, the good side of all this is that I 
shall now be able to go to Saligneux.* 




CHAPTER III. 

I HOUGH impatient to goto the 
country to devote himself to the 
worship of the sylvan god and 
the nymphs of the woods for the rest of his 
days, M. T^terol was detained in Paris 
for some months longer by accounts that 
needed settling, dull business, and debtors 
who alleged the hardness of the times and 
requested a delay. He did not finish what he 
called his great settlement, which had been 
retarded by various events, until autumn. 
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One evening, about the middle of Sep- 
tember, he invited M. Pointal to dinner. 
During the whole meal he had a grave 
and melancholy air, and assumed drooping 
attitudes ; he uttered deep sighs when 
speaking of his departure, for he never 
sighed so deeply as when he was perfectly 
happy. 

He begged the notary at least ten 
times to take great care of his son, to 
watch over him, to put him on his guard 
against every species of folly ; then he 
urged Lionel to endeavour without ceasing 
to become a man of note. 

In order to calm his mind, Lionel and 
M. Pointal promised to follow his instruc- 
tions strictly. 

After all had been said, he betook him- 
self to the Lyons railway station, and, as 
he entered the carriage, he sighed once 
more : he was anxious that no one should 
VOL. I. 4 
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suspect when he was pleased. Everybody, 
even a T^terol, has his atom of poetry. 
The morning was fine, and M. T^terol's 
mind was in festive attire. He felt the joy 
of a prisoner who has just been released ; 
the cheerfulness of the people of God when 
they caught a glimpse of the promised land 
after having laboured so long on the pyra- 
mids of the Pharaohs. 

What he felt could have been expressed 
in verse, but some one else would have 
been obliged to write the verses for him. 
He was not alone ; his recollections ac- 
companied him. They had never left him. 
In former times they had climbed the 
ladders with him, gnawed bones and 
plastered walls with him ; with him they 
had traced diagrams, signed many a re- 
ceipt, and made long calculations of com- 
pound interest of the most minute and 
skilful sort. 
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At this moment they hummed in his 
ears like a swarm of flies, and told him 
tales. M. T^terol fancied he saw every- 
where faces with which he was acquainted, 
both men and animals. The smallest acci- 
dents of the landscape, a hillock surmounted 
by a chapel, three large walnut-trees over- 
hanging a pool, a bend in the road where 
there was a spring, the lines which defined 
the purple mountains on the horizon — he 
had carried it all away in his eye, and 
his prodigious memory had treasured it 
up. 

He stopped a moment to contemplate a 
field of buckwheat in flower, and bushes 
covered with wild mulberries ; he said to 
them, 'Yes, it is really I.' Then he walked 
on. He stirred up the dust of the road 
with his foot in delight, as he admired its 
whiteness ; he fancied he found there the 
prints of his feet. He looked at his stick. 
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' Was it yesterday or the day before that 
you and I passed by here ?* he asked it. 
* We were going to Paris with our clothes 
on our backs, and a knapsack held all our 
fortune — do you remember?' And his 
stick seemed to remember. 

Suddenly he saw the pointed steeple of 
Saligneux rise before him, and its roof, 
covered with zinc, glittered in the sun. 
The steeple recognised him — the steeple 
saluted him ; and the cock which sur- 
mounted the vane fluttered his wings, 
opened his beak, and cried to all the de- 
partment of the Ain, 'Jean T^terol has 
returned !' Then Jean T^teroFs heart 
began to sing. For that one day he was 
a poet, a musician, what you will. 

He met with one disappointment as he 
traversed the main street of the village 
with his heavy, methodical step. It was 
still, as formerly, a steep, narrow, tortuous, 
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badly-paved street ; but to his chagrin he 
perceived a change. New houses had 
been erected, and on the public square a 
new schoolhouse had been built ; opposite 
was a town-hall decorated with pilasters, 
which seemed to him in the worst possible 
taste. He would have liked to find his 
Saligneux just as he had left it — every- 
thing in Its place, the people awaiting 
him. 

He halted near a lavatory, where three 
servant-maids in short skirts were beating 
their linen. He recognised the lavatory, 
but he did not recognise the servants, and 
he was angry with them in consequence. 
It seemed to him that they did it out ot 
malice, that it was a trick they were play- 
ing on him. He was consoled when the 
cows passed, and he could fancy that they 
were the very ones he had formerly met in 
that spot. All cows look alike ; they all 
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have in their eyes something fixed and 
eternal, a silent dream of fresh grass. 

An anxiety seized him ; he began to 
wonder whether the inhabitants of Sali- 
• gneux, in their rage for innovation, had not 
taken a notion to procure a new cur4 a 
curd with pilasters. That would not have 
suited his plans. He entered an inn to 
breakfast, and his first care was to inquire 
about the Abb6 Miraud. Thank God, the 
Abbd Miraud was still alive ; the landlord 
assured him of the fact, but at the same 
time informed him that the abb6 was grow- 
ing old, that he was very much broken. 

* The idea ! So robust a man/ 

* Bless me, he is seventy, at least !' 

* Seventy !* exclaimed M. T^terol. — 
* People do not know how to preserve 
themselves in this country.' 

* What a pity \ retorted the landlord, 
who prided himself on being strong- 
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minded. * When he is dead, another will 
come, and they are all alike. Moreover, 
everybody must die some time. We shall 
also die, shall we not ?* 

* We shall die — we shall die ! What the 
devil do you mean ? Speak for yourself!* 
replied M. T^terol, hastily, looking askance 
at the inn-keeper, whose face seemed to 
him extremely displeasing. M. T^terol 
had no wish to die. 

* Has the Abb6 Miraud his old Marianna 
still T he resumed. 

'Old Marianna! I don't know,* re- 
turned the other, as he went back to his 
saucepans. 

* Idiot !* growled M. T^terol, between 
his teeth. 

An inn-keeper who did not know old 
Marianna, and who imagined that M. 
T^terol was on the point of dying, seemed 
to him a very imbecile person. He dis- 
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liked him also because he had spoken in a 
free and easy style of the Abb^ Miraud. 
Since he had made a fortune, M. T^terol 
had not approved of nobodies meddling 
with argument; he considered free thought 
a pleasure of the rich. 

As soon as he had breakfasted, he set 
out for the parsonage. He needed not to 
ask his way, or even to remember it ; his 
feet knew it. He rang, and it was not old 
Marianna who opened the door ; there was 
good reason for it — she had been dead for 
twenty-five years at least. M. T^terol 
stared for a moment at the unknown ser- 
vant, who, with her hand on the latch, 
inquired his name and business. 

Then, pushing her aside, he traversed a 
corridor paved with small stones, which 
led to a glass door. He opened the door, 
and found himself in the garden. On the 
left a fruit wall, on the right an aviary, in 
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the centre beds of vegetables, at the end 
an apiary — all were there. But if the gar- 
den had remained yearly the same, he who 
cultivated it was very much changed ; as 
the inn-keeper had said, he was beginning 
to break up. At this moment he was oc- 
cupied in giving corn to his chickens ; he 
spoke to them in a tremulous voice, and 
M. T^terol noticed that one of his legs 
refused its service. But he recognised the 
abb6 by his smile : it was the smile of a 
man who has long since made up his mind 
to do a great deal of good, and to reap 
much ingratitude. 

* To whom have I the honour of speak- 
ing ?' asked the good priest, inviting him 
to sit down on a bench, and seating him- 
self on the other side of an old stone table 
which had lost its uprightness. 

The bees hovered around them, but did 
not molest them ; they respected the cur6 
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of Saligneux, and perhaps the new-comer 
frightened them. 

M. Teterol drummed on the stone table 
with his fingers. 

* Look at me well ; you do not recognise 
me, M. le Cur6 i^' he said at length. 

* Excuse me, I am rather near-sighted.* 

* And you have forgotten Jean Teterol ? 

* Jean T6terol !* said the AbW Miraud ; 
and he searched his memory, but found 
no Jean Teterol there. 

* You no longer remember a deserted 
child whom you found and placed as under- 
gardener with the Baron de Saligneux ? 

* Ah ! wait — I remember him ; but that 
was long ago : the wicked rogue ! He 
went away one day, and we have never 
heard from him since. I always thought 
he would end in the hospital ; he believed 
in neither God nor the devil.* 

* Neither God nor the devil troubled 
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themselves about his affairs. Fortunately, 
he met a good man who took an interest 
in him, taught him to work, and put him 
in a way to earn his living. I was the 
good man, and, thanks to me, Jean T^terol 
has made his way. He has not become a 
millionaire. What would you have ? A 
man does what he can, and a million is not 
so easily found. But he enjoys to-day a 
moderate competence. And see here ! you 
gave the rogue two crowns on the day of 
his departure. Here they are — the very 
ones. He does not return them to you — 
he wishes to keep them as a souvenir of 
you. But these two crowns have earned 
other crowns. M. le Cur6, I have always 
* paid my debts ; here are five hundred 
francs for your poor people.* 

' Catherine, bring us something to drink, 
and of the best !' cried the Abb6 Miraud. 
* I wish to celebrate the return of Jean 
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Tfiterol, who has not forgotten his curt, 
and who is good to the poor/ 

M. Tfitcrol was astonished to hear that 
he was good to the poor ; he did not pride 
himself on possessing that virtue, and he 
curled his nostrils, as he always did when 
any one said something which surprised 
him. His curd was the only man to whom 
he felt under obligation, and he had set his 
heart on accjuitting the debt; his pride 
was freed from a yoke. 

Catherine brought two glasses and a 
bottle of wine of Arbois, which they drank 
slowly, and the conversation went on. 
Abbe Miraud felt rejuvenated by the un- 
<:xpected gift which heaven had just sent 
to his poor people, and by the unhoped-for 
resurrection of the naughty rogue for whom 
he had long mourned, and who reappeared 
suddenly before him, under the form of a 
big bourgeois, square, massive, and over- 
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grown, the most real of apparitions ; the 
manner in which he set his elbows on the 
table showed him to be a man of weight 
and authority — one of those men who per- 
mit of no doubt as to their existence. 

Although he had grown old, the abbd 
still remained curious ; he liked to know 
about things. He put M. Teterol through 
a long series of questions, seeking to make 
him relate the story of his life in detail. 
It was not one of M. Teterol's days of ex- 
pansion ; his replies were vague and 
evasive. He understood perfectly the art 
of talking without saying anything. 

* Well, God be praised !' said the cur6, 
despairing of conquering this voluble 
silence ; * you are at your ease. Hence- 
forth, my dear Teterol, you can live on 
your income.' 

* My income ! that does not amount to 
much, but I have enough to live on. Ah ! 
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I have drudged too much, you see ; I 
could do no more. I have put my key 
under my door, and wish to rest.* 

* Yet you have not the appearance of a 
weary man,* said the Abb6 Miraud, fixing 
his eyes admiringly on his powerful 
form. * Those shoulders could carry 
the Jura.* 

* Do not depend on it, cure ; you must 
not judge by appearances, I have felt for 
a long time that the machine would go no 
longer. What can you expect ? A man 
is not made of iron. All at once I said 
to myself : I will return to Saligneux ; a 
small nest suits a small bird. There is 
sun enough here for everybody, is there 
not ? But I fear that land is very 
dear.* 

*0h, we will find you what you 
want.* 

* What I want is very little, I have 
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such simple tastes. I am a hermit in 
quest of a hermitage. I should like a little 
garden — oh ! not as large as this ; a bed 
of vegetables with sunflowers at the ends 
— I have always liked sunflowers ; and 
then a little house — a shed, a hut, a 
cabin.' 

And, as he uttered these words, M. 
T^terol tried to make himself very, very 
small, as if to creep into a rabbit-hutch ; 
but he did not succeed, for his shoulders 
forbade it. 

* Whoever desires little is sure to find 
what he seeks,' replied the cur6. * More- 
over, on returning to the country, you 
began with a good deed. That will bring 
you luck, my dear Teterol.' 

* Debts should always be paid, and I 
have acquitted myself of that,' replied 
M. T^terol, drawing himself up and re- 
gaining his ordinary dimensions. 
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He interrogated the cur6 in his turn, 
and made him relate all that had taken 
place at Saligneux during his long absence. 
As was his custom, he reserved for the 
last the question which he had most at 
heart, and which he would have liked to 
put first. 

He emptied his glass, and said : 

* And how is Baron Adh^mar i^' 

* Baron Adh^mar ! Then you do not 
know that he died July 9, 1855 ?* replied 
the cure, very much astonished that an 
intelligent man could be ignorant of an 
event of so much consequence. 

M. T^teroFs face grew cloudy and 
elongated ; it seemed to him that his plan 
was ruined. 

* It is done on purpose — it is a delibe- 
rate plan ; everybody dies !' he muttered. 
' And who possesses Saligneux now T 

* Who. ^ his sonF 
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* That little Patrice, that blonde boy — 
that little fellow who always wore sky-blue 
cravats ?* 

* That little boy is a man of forty-six/ 
returned the cur6, smiling ; * he is a 
widower, and his daughter is a very pretty 
young lady, who is being educated in a 
convent in Paris/ 

'What a rage for change!' cried M. 
T^terol, engrossed with his idea. ' Has 
Baron Patrice de Saligneux the same 
character as his father ?* 

* There is a great difference. The one 
never enjoyed himself except at Saligneux, 
and always lived here ; the other is bored 
here, and only comes occasionally, in 
passing, to consult with his steward, or to 
open or close the hunting-season.' 

* And where is he during the rest of the 
time ?' 

* In Paris, at the watering-places, in 

VOL. I. In 
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Italy. He travels everywhere ; he is 
li^rht-footed/ 

* So was his father, in his way/ growled 
M. T6terol, rubbing his leg mechani- 
cally. He remembered that something 
had touched it. 

* No, you cannot say like father like 
son/ replied the Abb6 Miraud. * Baron 
Adh(imar has been known, on occasion, to 
take off his coat and arm himself with a 
rake, to help get in the hay, when the 
weather was threatening. He was a 
laborious, diligent, economical man, who 
had an eye to everything, and was precise 
and exact in all his movements.* 

* Very precise,' interrupted M. T^terol. 

* What a mortification for him in the 
other world, if he heard that shortly after 
his decease half his property was encum- 
bered with mortgages, and the other half 
sold !' 
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M. T^terol's eye sparkled. 

' Baron Patrice has sold half of Sali- 
gneux !* he exclaimed. * What a crime ! 
Such a fine domain ! Who were the pur- 
chasers ?* 

' A rich Lyonnese, who comes here to 
pass the summers with his family ; a large 
miller from Pont-d*Ain, who has built mills 
on the banks of the Limourde. The rest 
was sold in lots piece by piece. But let 
me tell you one thing, my dear T^terol. 
Our peasants maintain that it is a danger- 
ous thing to buy any of the land which 
belonged to Baron Adh^mar, the land he 
loved so well. It is an insult to him, and 
he avenges it, dead though he be. In 
truth, there is a sort of fate about it. The 
Lyonnese is disgusted with his house 
because he had the misfortune to lose one 
of his daughters there last year, and it is 
said that the miller does not thrive.* 

5—2 
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M. T^terol did not answer ; he was 
absorbed in a profound reverie. 

* What are you thinking about ?* asked 
the Abb6 Miraud. 

He seemed to wake suddenly. 

' I am thinking, M. le Cur6,* he replied, 
* that Baron Patrice de Saligneux sold his 
land because he has debts, and I also think 
that he has debts because he is a man of 
pleasure.* 

* That is about it,' replied the abb6 
sadly. 

* It is said, M. le Cur4 that it is neces- 
sary to go to Africa, in order to see canni- 
bals. I have seen in Paris pretty little 
women who make a business of eating 
men. They eat them greedily, and leave 
them nothing but their eyes, with which 
to weep. The baron has met one of these 
wretches on the street ; she has bewitched 
him, inflamed him ; and a man who is 
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inflamed has no longer reason, good sense, 
or anything else. He commits follies, he 
falls into the clutches of the usurers, and 
finally he sells a vineyard, then a field, 
then a meadow. Millers and Lyonnese 
profit by it ; everything goes, and the dead 
are displeased.* 

* Ah ! excuse me, my dear T^terol. 
Heaven be praised, things have not come 
to such a pass yet as you represent. Baron 
Patrice has made a breach in his inherit- 
ance, but the rest is good. He has still 
his chateau, his park, his finest meadows, 
and the better part of his forests. What a 
shame it would be for him, and what a 
sorrow for us, if he were to sell a chateau 
which the Saligneux have owned from 
father to son for centuries ! I know him ; 
he will do nothing of the sort. He has 
sown his wild oats ; with advancing age he 
will quiet down. He is a fine man, after 
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all. He fought against the Prussians ; he 
commanded a battalion of the garde 
mobile, and had two horses killed under 
him at Montb^liard. With all that he is 
gentle, humane, polite ; everybody loves 
him.* And he added, ' Let us drink to the 
health of Baron Patrice de Saligneux. 
God bless him, his chSteau, and his charm- 
ing daughter T 

' Without forgetting his ladies,* replied 
M. T6terol, with a grin. * Your wine of 
Arbois is excellent ; it would go against 
my conscience to use it to drink the health 
of a fool.* 

' I like wise men,* said the good cur6, 
*but they should be indulgent, and they 
should believe in God.* 

' A man believes what he can,* replied 
M. T^terol abruptly. Then, stretching 
his arm across the table, he took and 
pressed the hand of the Abb6 Miraud, 
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with a surly grace peculiar to him ; for 
everybody has some kind of grace, a 
Teterol as well as an elephant. 

'Who knows, M. le Cur6? When I 
have my garden, my sunflowers, my little 
cabin, I will reflect, and perhaps faith will 
come to me. And your good God ought 
to love me, for He has always had a taste 
for hermits.' 

M. Teterol quitted the Cur6 of Saligneux 
to take a walk. For a while he followed 
the highway ; then he took a path whose 
pebbles he had often heard rattling under 
his wooden shoes. One would have said, 
to see him walk so slowly, with an irreso- 
lute pace, that he was an idler guided by 
chance ; but he left nothing to chance in 
his smallest actions. He soon attained 
the summit of a knoll, where there had 
formerly been a fortress, and which com- 
manded a view of the whole country. He 
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sat down on a large stone which lay among 
the rubbish, after having taken the pre- 
caution of spreading his checked handker* 
chief under him. His face was turned 
toward the pretty valley, communicating 
on the south with the plain by a narrow 
opening, sheltered by a hill from the north 
winds. A rather large brook flowed there^ 
with its clear waters, whose course was in- 
terrupted by two little falls, after which it 
resumed its lazy air, like those idlers who 
are awakened with a start by an alarm, 
and fall asleep again even before being 
reassured : there are happy lives in which 
accidents are of no account. 

At the foot of the hill is a chateau, rather 
small than large, but well situated, proud, 
and elegant. The architect who con- 
structed it, during the last years of the 
fifteenth century, gave his fancy free play : 
he mingled the Gothic with the Renais- 
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iance style, which was just coming in. 
The fa9ade, one story high, pierced with 
large windows with mullions of stone^ 
terminates at one end in a large, rounds 
machicolated tower, at the other in a 
square pavilion, surmounted by a pretty 
lantern delicately carved. The pointed 
roofs are decorated with flowers ; the 
gables of the dormer windows are crowned 
with pinnacles in the most picturesque 
taste. In front extends a terrace, bor- 
dered by a white marble balustrade, and 
giving access by two flights of steps to a 
vast lawn, shaded here and there by vene- 
rable oaks. Behind the castle extend 
woods which ascend to the very summit of 
the mountain. 

M. T^terol considered this chateau and 
all its appurtenances attentively. He 
passed in review and counted five hundred 
^'^res ; he guessed without difficulty which 
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were sold, which mortgaged, and that the 
brook formed the boundary-line. He cast 
a disdainful glance on the little villa of the 
Lyonnese, and on the mill of the miller of 
Pont-d' Ain. The villa was not inhabited ; 
all the shutters were closed. The mill- 
wheel was turning, but with an ill-grace, 
scarcely enough to relieve its conscience ; 
the wheel did not believe in its future. 
The brain of the future hermit was in a 
ferment ; labour was going on there, 
accompanied by a rumbling similar to the 
noise heard in some clocks when about to 
strike. He was endeavouring to disen- 
gage his ideas, which, up to that time, had 
been slightly confused. At length the 
chSteau appeared to him in all its beauty, 
like Venus rising from the wave, and his 
eye flashed : it was the look of a lover. If 
Baron Patrice could have caught that look, 
if he could have suspected what it meant, 
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he would have double-locked his park- 
gate. 

M. T^terol began to play with his big, 
bony, hairy, nervous, tanned hands ; this 
play pleased him. After having examined 
them in detail, after having counted the 
twenty-eight joints, he made them turn 
and twist like marionettes ; and as he 
looked at them he spoke to them. 

* You have worked well,' he said to 
them. * You have mixed plaster, cut 
stone; and then you have handled men, 
raked together money. You are good 
workmen ; what are you going to do now 
to amuse yourselves ?' 

The next moment he joined them in the 
form of a cup ; and at the bottom of this 
cup he distinctly perceived a chiteau, a 
round tower, a square pavilion, gables with 
pinnacles, a lawn, meadows, fields, woods, 
and a dead baron, who tore his hair, and 
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cried to a living baron, ' What a disgrace ! 
you have allowed this devil of a man to 
take everything from us! To-day Sali- 
gneux is his !* 




CHAPTER IV. 

I HE gods are disappearing, and 
aristocrats are disappearing also. 
The world is so constituted that 
social injustice aids in forming great cha- 
racters, and that certain abuses are the 
condition of certain virtues. A privileged 
nobility contracts a debt toward the State ; 
it receives Honours and repays them by 
services. As it does not live under the 
common rule, it considers itself bound to 
entertain sentiments which are not common, 
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and to perform deeds which all men would 
not perform. 

The taste for what is extraordinary must 
be developed in the soul, and there is a 
class whose peculiar office it is to set great 
examples. But when the rising tide of 
democracy has submerged all privileges, 
when the ruHngf classes find themselves dis- 
possessed of their advantages, and placed 
on the same footing as the rest of the 
world, they soon come to think and act 
like the rest of the world. Farewell to 
everything uncommon ; the circumstances 
are small ; why should souls be great 'i It 
is all over with fine sentiments and excep- 
tional virtues. The aristocrat becomes a 
gentleman, the gentleman a squire, and the 
squire is only distinguished from the 
peasant by being more elegant in his 
vices, and a little more extravagant in his 
pleasures. If the question is of business 
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or duty, he regards life from a bourgeois 
point of view ; he shuts himself up in his 
egotistical happiness, closes the door, and 
draws the bolts on passers-by. 

The house of Saligneux had a respect- 
able past. In truth, it had never shone in 
the first rank, nor possessed a great posi- 
tion, nor even led what is called a gay life ; 
but it had figured with honour in second- 
ary rdles. Not to mention the crusades, 
it is certain that it had furnished France, 
as far back as the sixteenth century, with 
useful men, good servants who had distin- 
guished themselves in politics or arms. A 
Saligneux once sacrificed his property and 
his life in order to give Paris to the B6ar- 
nese ; another Saligneux was employed by 
Mazarin in many important negotiations. 
One of their descendants, who united to 
an antique character an original mind, in- 
curred Mme. de. Pompadour's dislike by 
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the blunt frankness of his courageous 
attacks. Having been exiled to his estate, 
he refused to make any effort to regain 
favour, and grew old among his peasants, 
dispensing his revenues in charity, and 
carrying out the motto of his family : ' I 
owe little and do much^ 

Baron Adh6mar's father had been keeper 
of the seals under Louis XVIII., and had 
acquitted himself honourably in his office. 
It was thought he had the making of a 
statesman in him, but unfortunately he 
died of apoplexy at an age when ambitious 
men are still young. 

Some years later Baron Adh^mar, being 
unable to reconcile himself with the revo- 
lution of July, and unwilling to serve the 
younger branch, buried himself at Sali- 
gneux. He was a man of mediocre intel- 
lect, but of sound sense, with a love for 
order and duty, generous, but discriminat- 
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ing ; he kept his accounts by double entry, 
and was an accomplished farmer. He did 
not carry his horror of public life to such 
an extent as to refuse to be mayor ; he 
filled the office for eighteen consecutive 
years, and acquired in his commune an 
influence proportioned to his zeal, which 
nothing could discourage. 

His son, Baron Patrice de Saligneux, 
had never undertaken to deliver the Holy 
Sepulchre, nor got himself killed at Dory- 
laeum, like the first and most legendary of 
his ancestors. He had never given a 
crown nor a drop of his blood to place 
Henry IV. on the throne ; Mazarin had 
never employed him in any negotiation ; 
he had not incurred the ill-will of any of 
King Louis XV. 's favourites ; he did not 
aspire to become the keeper of the seals ; 
and no one considered him a distinguished 
agriculturist. He was none the less a 
VOL. I. 6 
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Baron de Saligneux, delighted to be so, 
and very well satisfied with the figure he 
made on earth. 

To sum up : he had been mayor for 
eighteen months, and these eighteen 
months had sufficed to make him tired of 
his subordinates, who had become tired of 
him in a still shorter time. Not that he 
angered them by his rudeness, or offended 
them by his haughty ways, for no one 
could be more courteous or gracious ; but 
they complained of his negligence, his 
absent-mindedness, his perfectly miraculous 
forgetfulness. 

This mayor had holes in his me- 
mory, in which official reports and whole 
bundles of documents disappeared as if 
by enchantment. Although he wished 
well to all the world, when a complainant 
came to relate his grievances to him, he 
listened with a charming smile, which said, 
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*Mon Dieu! if you only knew how little 
I care for all that !* 

He availed himself of the first pretext 
to regain his liberty and fly away to his 
own pleasures, only reappearing at Sali- 
gneux at long intervals. He did not 
enjoy country life, did not care for agricul- 
ture, and left to his steward, M. Cr6pin, 
who possessed his full confidence, without 
deserving it, perhaps, the entire charge of 
managing his estate. His feet adored the 
asphalte of Paris ; it was there alone that 
he seemed to live. 

Being well formed and exquisitely ele- 
gant, he was called at his club Handsome 
Patrice. This adorable young blond had 
had much success with women, from his 
earliest youth, and the list of his conquests 
was long. Unfortunately, some of them 
had been very costly, so that at his father s 
death he was over head and ears in debt ; 
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word people said to him penetrated to the 
very bottom of his mind, and left it no 
more. At the end of a week he knew the 
division of property in the commune of 
Saligneux as accurately as the surveyor s 
register. Every evening, with his pencil 
and note-book in his hand, he jotted down 
figures, added and multiplied, and then 
dreamed of them all night. 

One evening, as he was taking the air 
at his own door, and talking with the 
woman who kept house for him, she said 
to him : 

* There is our baron talking with our 
cure in the road.' 

He raised his head, and at a distance of 
ten paces he perceived the Abb^ Miraud 
in company with a handsome blond man, 
who, though not in his first youth, was yet 
not an old beau. His proud, distinguished- 
looking head was admirably placed on his 
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to see her, embraced her hastily, and said, 
* It is lucky you are my daughter ; other- 
wise I should fall in love with you.* 

In short, he was an agreeable man, 
cheerful, easy-tempered, to whom bows 
were as easy as pleasant words and pro- 
mises ; capable of forcible action, as he 
had proved during the war, but incapable 
of prolonged effort, of reflection, or of any 
control over his idleness and light-minded- 
ness. They said of him, * He is a gallant 
man.* What more could be said } He 
had nothing thoroughly respectable about 
him except his opinions, which, in the 
midst of all the temptations and vicissi- 
tudes of his life, had preserved the immacu- 
late whiteness of a lily. In short, he be- 
longed to the race of well-meaning idlers 
and good-for-nothings. 

If Baron Patrice de Saligneux had died, 
neither the universe, nor France, nor his 
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department, nor his canton, would have 
felt the loss in the least. On the other 
hand, this disagreeable event would have 
caused the baron profound chagrin : he 
was fond of life, and, after all, if he had not 
made any men happy, he could boast of 
benefits conferred on women. 

M. Tfiterol did not stay long at the 
White Cross inn, whose bar-room re- 
sounded too frequently with the squabbles 
of drunken carters. When his brain was 
at work, it was necessary that all about 
him should be silent and at rest ; and his 
brain had worked without cessation since 
his arrival at Saligneux. Moreover, he 
could not forgive the innkeeper for having 
dared to maintain that, some day or other, 
Jean T6terol would depart this life : he 
considered the remark highly indecorous, 
and the booby s face was as disagreeable to 
him as that of a raven prophesying misfor- 
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tune. The Abb6 Miraud made inquiries, 
and then announced to him that there was, 
at a gunshot from the village, a modest, 
peaceful little house, which the proprietor 
was inclined to sell. He went to see it : 
the house and garden were just what he 
w^anted, the humble hermitage which he 
had beheld in his dreams ; but he signified 
a desire to try it before buying, by living in 
it a few months. The proposition was 
accepted. 

He spent his days in walking about, 
with his hands in his pockets, his broad- 
brimmed Quaker hat turned back from his 
brow, wandering, prowling right and left, 
chatting with Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
asking questions about everything, but 
particularly about the price and yield of 
the land — just like a man who has time to 
get rid of, a good deal of idle curiosity, and 
a taste for useless conversation. Every 
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shoulders ; his elegant figure had preserved 
all its suppleness ; his face bore a rather 
weary look, but the features were fine, the 
expression charming. M. T^terol thought 
he remembered to have met the face on 
the boulevard. 

He advanced to the road. The Abb6 
Miraud made him a sign to come nearer, 
snd said to M. de Saligneux : 

' M. le Baron, permit me to present M. 
T^terol, of whom I had the honour of 
speaking to you.' 

' I am enchanted to make your acquaint- 
ance, M. T^teroV said the baron, accom- 
panying his words with the true bow of a 
gentleman, who does not stint his polite- 
ness to any one. 

'Or rather to resume it, M. le Baron,' 
said M. T^terol, making a profound salute. 
' But, in truth, you were so young when I 
was a simple labourer in your father s ser- 
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vice, that you are very excusable for having 
forgotten me/ 

'Welcome to Saligneux/ returned the 
baron. ' Saligneux is proud to see again 
those of its children who have succeeded, 
by their intelligence and will, in making 
their way and gaining an honourable posi- 
tion in the world/ 

He pronounced these words in the same 
tone in which he would have delivered a 
fixed harangue at an agricultural fair. He 
had in his head a certain number of formulas 
which he had learned when discharging the 
duties of mayor during eighteen months. 
They suited any occasion, and he used 
them as appropriate remarks in a conversa- 
tion which possessed little or no interest 
for him, while his imagination wandered 
from the Jockey Club to the Caf6 Anglais, 
from the Caf(6 Anglais to the turf at Long- 
champs, and from Longchamps to the 
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foyer of the ballet. M. Teterol was not 
deceived ; he divined that, while addressing 
him, and appearing to look at him, M. de 
Saligneux was in reality a hundred leagues 
away. Baron Patrice was eternally absent. 

* Yes, M. le Baron, who have made their 
way after a fashion. Every one does his 
best. The Abb6 Miraud, who has always 
been good to me, taught me when I was 
very young that happiness lies in medioc- 
rity, and that rich people are rather to be 
pitied than envied. That lesson always 
remained here/ he added, tapping three 
times his narrow forehead, which was 
rounded and hard as granite. 

' And you do not regret Paris ?' asked 
M. de Saligneux. 

* Oh ! not at all, M. le Baron. I am in 
my element here. I am as happy as a 
certain prophet — M. le Cur^ what is the 
name of the prophet who passed three 
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and to perform deeds which all men would 
not perform. 

The taste for what is extraordinary must 
be developed in the soul, and there is a 
class whose peculiar office it is to set great 
examples. But when the rising tide of 
democracy has submerged all privileges, 
when the rulings classes find themselves dis- 
possessed of their advantages, and placed 
on the same footing as the rest of the 
world, they soon come to think and act 
like the rest of the world. Farewell to 
everything uncommon ; the circumstances 
are small ; why should souls be great "i It 
is all over with fine sentiments and excep- 
tional virtues. The aristocrat becomes a 
gentleman, the gentleman a squire, and the 
squire is only distinguished from the 
peasant by being more elegant in his 
vices, and a little more extravagant in his 
pleasures. If the question is of business 
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or duty, he regards life from a bourgeois 
point of view ; he shuts himself up in his 
egotistical happiness, closes the door, and 
draws the bolts on passers-by. 

The house of Saligneux had a respect- 
able past. In truth, it had never shone in 
the first rank, nor possessed a great posi- 
tion, nor even led what is called a gay life; 
but it had figured with honour in second- 
ary r6les. Not to mention the crusades, 
it is certain that it had furnished France, 
as far back as the sixteenth century, with 
useful men, good servants who had distin- 
guished themselves in politics or arms. A 
Saligneux once sacrificed his property and 
his life in order to give Paris to the B6ar- 
nese ; another Saligneux was employed by 
Mazarin in many important negotiations. 
One of their descendants, who united to 
an antique character an original mind, in- 
curred Mme. de Pompadours dislike by 
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days and three nights in the belly of a 
whale ?' 

* Jonah/ said the cur6. 

* Exactly ; it was Jonah. Well ! I am 
like Jonah. I passed thirty-eight years in 
the whale's belly, and I was suffocating. 
Thank God, it cast me out at last, and I 
see the heavens and the green trees again. 
Those Parisians think they have a sky, 
but they have not, and their trees are 
ridiculous.' 

While he was speaking, M. de Saligneux 
looked out of the corner of his eye at this 
surprising and phenomenal being, who 
preferred the steeple of Saligneux to all 
the pleasures of Paris. For his part, he 
was very much attached to the whale. 

*Are you satisfied with your little 
house ?' asked the cure. * Shall you buy 
it eventually ?' 

' I believe I shall commit that extra- 
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vagance, although the price seems to me 
rather high. Bless me ! I am obliged to 
calculate. I fear I shall be taken for a 
bourgeois of Batignolles, and that they will 
want a ransom for me.' 

M. de Saligneux thought the interview 
had lasted long enough. 

* M. Teterol/ said he, in a courteous and 
almost paternal tone, * if I can be of any 
service to you, pray intrust your interests 
to me ; I shall be charmed to be of use to 
you/ 

'A thousand thanks, M. le Baron,* ex- 
claimed M. Teterol humbly. 

The baron was afraid of being taken at 
his word, and hastened to add : 

* Ah ! I envy you, M. Teterol ! Here 
you are settled at Saligneux for the rest of 
your days. Would that I could indulge 
my taste for the country ! Alas ! to-mor- 
row, or the day after, I shall say farewell 
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to sky and verdure. Cruel necessity com- 
pels me to return to Paris. During my 
absence, address yourself to M. Cr^pin, 
my steward ; I will request him at once to 
place himself at your disposal. Au revoir, 
M. Teterol. I hope to see you again 
soon/ 

Thereupon he pursued his way, accom- 
panied by the Abb6 Miraud, who said to 
him : 

* Well, M. le Baron, what do you think 
of him ?* 

* He is very well ; he impresses me as 
an honest man, and a real rustic philo- 
sopher. You must look out, M. le Cur6, 
and see that he is not asked too much for 
his hut ; I should be distressed if any one 
were to take advantage of his simplicity. 
Really, he possesses a straightforwardness 
and naweti which pleases me. I wish 
him well ; he interests me.' 
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The baron did not hear the cure's 
reply. He had just caught sight of a 
fresh, pretty peasant maid crossing the 
road, and she seemed to him a far more 
agreeable object to contemplate than the 
rustic philosopher. A few moments after- 
ward he took leave of the cur6 ; and when 
he reached Saligneux, he had completely 
forgotten the existence of M. Teterol. 

The next week, handsome, useless Pat- 
rice returned to Paris, where he remained 
all winter, passing his days and nights in 
the most agreeable manner. He had re- 
solved to return to Saligneux very early 
in the spring : he did nothing of the sort. 
The month of March found him installed 
near Monaco, in a villa surrounded by 
olive-trees, sunshine, crocuses, and ane- 
mones. At the beginning of June he 
might have been met at Spa. At the end 
of July he was wandering on the banks 
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of the most romantic fiord in Norway. 
About the middle of December he was on 
his way to St. Petersburg, where he re- 
mained for five months, writing to such of 
his friends as expressed their surprise at 
his long absence, that the capital of All 
the Russias was a charming abode ; that, 
moreover, it was the only city where a 
person is not cold in winter; and that 
he did not dare leave until spring, as he 
was very much afraid of draughts and in- 
flammation of the chest. 

Men are at the mercy of accidents, and 
men of intelligence even more than others. 
The accident which had precipitated the 
IJaron de Saligneux out of his ordinary 
path, and drawn him like a comet into an 
extravagant orbit through Monaco, Spa, 
Stockholm, Christiania, and St. Petersburg 
— this accident was a woman of the north — 
married, it was said, but not happily mated. 
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She had taught him — at least, he thought 
so — the delights of a grand passion. He 
believed he had grown younger by twenty 
years ; he persuaded himself that this 
woman was the real, the only woman 
living, and that he loved for the first and 
last time. It was a sort of illusion to 
which intelligent men are subject. 

Nevertheless, in the midst of his adven- 
turous peregrinations and ecstatic trans- 
ports, the baron remembered from time to 
time that there was in France a depart- 
ment of the Ain, and in one of the cantons 
of this department a chdteau of Sali- 
gneux ; that this chiteau belonged to him, 
and that he had left a steward there to 
watch over the harvests. He wrote to 
M. Cr6pin to beg him to render an ac- 
count and send him money. He received 
very brief replies. M. Cr^pin knew his 
man thoroughly, and that he was averse 
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to long business letters. If his had been 
long, they would not have been read 
through ; so he spared his ink. A brief 
recapitulation of facts, the essential figures 
— that was all he sent. 

The baron also remembered from time 
to time that he was the father of a charm- 
ing girl, who was in her eighteenth year, 
and who was urgently entreating to be 
removed from the convent where she was 
receiving her education, which seemed to 
her interminable. He received from her 
letters full of chit-chat, resembling the 
twitter of a bird in a cage, impatient to 
take its flight, and busy in beating against 
the cage with its wings : the meadows are 
so green, the groves are so leafy, the world 
is so vast and so beautiful ! 

With these epistles came missives from 
the superior of the convent. She com- 
plained that Mdlle. Claire de Saligneux was 
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mischievous and as malicious as a wild 
sparrow, as bold as a little dragon — a 
regular tomboy, in spite of her seventeen 
years ; that she was too fond of laughing, 
of teasing and bantering her companions ; 
that she frequently spent her hours of 
study in drawing caricatures or making 
paper dolls ; that she played tricks on her 
schoolmates, putting peas in their chairs, 
shutting up cats in their closets, or placing 
live frogs in their beds. 

Thereupon the baron took up his pen 
and addressed severe lectures and the 
most strenuous remonstrances to his 
daughter. He scolded her for her gid- 
diness. He represented to her in the 
finest of styles that life is a very serious 
affair; that men and women are not put 
into this world to amuse themselves ; that 
it is necessary to learn early in life to 
govern one's caprices and control one's 
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will ; that no pleasure is to be compared 
to the joy which the fulfilment of duty and 
the testimony of a good conscience afford 
a well-regulated heart. 

The last of his letters was a real master- 
piece, an incomparable production — a 
model of grave, nervous, pathetic, over- 
whelming eloquence. It will scarcely be 
believed that he wrote it seated on a 
cushion at the feet of the enchantress who 
had given him back his heart of twenty ; 
that she held the ink-stand in her white 
hand, and that he used her adored knees 
as a desk. A man who could not find 
sublime inspiration in such circumstances 
might well be despaired of The deplor- 
able part of it all was that Mdlle. de Sali- 
gneux read only the beginning and end of 
the letter, and that she skipped the middle, 
which was the most admirable part of 
all. 
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The longest journeys and the sweetest 
errors have a limit fixed by destiny. The 
pair separated. Which of the two got out 
of conceit of the other — she or he ? The 
fact remains that in the spring of 1873 ^^^ 
baron set out for Saligneux with a less 
triumphant air than he had worn when he 
left it. All life consists of parting and 
returning. Who has not seen such a dog 
return home, who, after having given him- 
self up for a week of the most decided 
vagabondage, to all the temptations of a 
too susceptible heart, comes back some fine 
morning to his kennel, covered with mud, 
with drooping ears and shaggy skin, be- 
traying the sad effects of his stormy 
passion by the languor of his glance ? 
The baron was not muddy, but he seemed 
weary ; he had several wrinkles on his 
brow, and a dreamy look in his eyes — and 
his eyes had certainly never been dreamy 
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before. This intelligent man, having re- 
turned to a state of calm reflection, had 
counted up the cost of his error ; and all 
errors are very costly for intelligent men, 
for they appropriate to their service all the 
ingenuity of their brains and all their 
powers of invention. In proportion as the 
baron approached his destination, he be- 
came more pensive ; he foresaw that the 
reproaches of his steward would be joined 
to those of his conscience. 

M. Cr6pin had come to meet him at 
Amb^rieux, a railway station whence the 
chdteau of Saligneux can be reached by a 
good road without passing through the 
village, and the baron had a particular 
desire not to traverse it on that day ; he 
wished to enter his mansion without 
trumpet or drum. The sun was just up. 
He had experienced no pleasure in con- 
templating the dawn, with its golden hair 
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and rosy fingers. He experienced still 
less on discovering on the platform, at a 
distance, his steward, whose bald, pointed 
head appeared to him as prosaic as a 
register, as insipid as a ready-reckoner, as 
unpleasant as an inventory, as lugubrious 
as a remorse. Alas ! all was over : he had 
emerged from the abode of enchanting 
illusions ; he found himself once more in 
the sad world of realities and Cr^pins. 

They stepped into the carriage, and 
drove for some time without exchanging a 
word. M. Cr6pin cowered in his corner, 
and watched the baron stealthily, with the 
eyes of an appraiser ; he was trying to 
decide on the amount of deterioration, on 
the waste. All at once he exclaimed, in a 
bantering tone : 

* Really, M. le Baron, I began to fear 
that we should never have the happiness of 
seeing you again.' 
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In his quality of right-hand man, M. 
Cr6pin addressed the baron familiarly. 
He knew his weaknesses, his difficulties ; 
and although he preferred to profit by 
them, rather than to complain of them, yet 
he could not resist the temptation occa- 
sionally to make remarks to him which 
were tinged with malice and irony. Here- 
tofore he had never permitted himself to 
assume a bantering tone ; he did so on 
this occasion, and M. de Saligneux, who 
was very sensitive to shades of manner, 
perceived it. 

' Whatever people do, my dear Cr6pin,' 
he replied, in a careless tone, ' they always 
meet again ; but I am delighted that my 
absence seemed long to you. I wanted to 
try bear-hunting. And then, I believe I 
wrote to you that Russia is the only 
country in the world where they under- 
stand how to protect themselves from the 
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cold, the only country where one finds 
doors and windows which shut properly. 
When one begins a winter in St. Peters- 
burg, one must stay until the end, under 
penalty of catching cold.* 

* Oh, M. le Baron, rheumatism would 
not venture to attack you !* replied the 
steward. 

* Of course not, of course,* murmured 
M. de Saligneux, passing his hand over 
his left knee, where he had felt a disagree- 
able tingling for the past three weeks, from 
which he suffered particularly when going 
to bed. ' But enough has been said about 
me. What has happened at Saligneux 
during my absence l!' 

* My letters must have informed you.* 

* Your letters were terribly short* 

* Would you have read them if they 
had been longer ?' asked M. Crepin, with a 
grin. 
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Tlie baron looked at him in sur- 
prise. 

' Inform me of the facts/ he returned 
dryly. 

' Eh ! men Dieu, I have only disagree- 
able news to communicate. A great 
change has taken place lately in the 
country : more than change — a revolu- 
tion/ 

* The plague ! but go on ; I am very 
curious to hear what you have to say/ 

* Well, in the first place, the mills — you 
Htlll remember the mills ? The mills are 
t(irn down. M, le Baron. The undertaking 
fuilt^il The buildings, the land, the fields 
of Nvht^at and rye> have all been sold at a 
low |U"iw/ 

' Oh ? that is no reason why I should 
|HU a |xitx^ i>f crape on my hat. So 
UWK h iho \vv>jrs!e R^r the sleeping partners ; 
U^\^vou W ^^rat^ijevt ! we dki not belong 
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to them. What do we care whether 
there is one mill more or less in the 
world ?' 

' And then M. Guibert — ^you know the 
great Lyonnese stockholder who bought 
fifty acres or so of you once on a time, and 
built himself a pretty villa — M. Guibert has 
decided to sell/ 

' Why ?' 

' You know he lost one of his children, 
who died of the measles. He did not 
return for two years. The thing which 
completely disgusted him was a rumour 
that was in circulation. It was asserted 
that the mills would be replaced by 
chemical works, which would infect the 
country for two leagues around. The 
report was false, but he believed it.' 

' That was bad for him. I can get along 
without the society of M. Guibert. There 
are certain misfortunes, M. Crepin, which 
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we should try to bear with calm philo- 
sophy.* 

' Well, M. le Baron, the rage for selling 

having spread in the community like an 
epidemic, all the peasants who ever 
bought a bit of land of you have got rid 
of it/ 

• 'So those are the catastrophes which 
you have to announce ! Leave off your 
funereal face, my dear Cr6pin. What dif- 
ference does it make to me, I should like 
to know, whether it is Baptiste or Ma- 
thurin, Lucas or Gervais, who cultivates 
fields which no longer belong to me ?* 

M. Cr^pin was silent for a moment ; 
then he said, in a grave and solemn 
tone : 

* M. le Baron, what was the policy of 
Henry IV. } He desired that France 
should continue to be surrounded by small 
states. That inspired king comprehended 
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that, if those small states were ever ab- 
sorbed in a great empire, France would be 
diminished, even if she did not lose an 
inch of territory. Saligneux was formerly- 
surrounded by small principalities, little 
duchies, and little dwellings of serfs. A 
union has been effected ; henceforth you 
have for neighbours a great empire, and I 
consider that it detracts from your im- 
portance, M. le Baron.' 

The last words produced a great effect. 
M. de Saligneux s face darkened. Up to 
that moment he had been half lying down, 
with his legs stretched on the front of the 
carriage. He drew them back hastily and 
sat upright, as if, finding himself belittled, 
he occupied too much space. 

' So,' he exclaimed, * it is one and the 
same purchaser who has dared to acquire 
all the alienated land, constituting about 
half the domain of Saligneux ! It is to be 
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regretted, I acknowledge. Really, M. Cr6- 
pin, your zeal has been caught napping. It 
seems to me you have failed in vigilance 
and skill. It was your duty at least to 
warn me of this.' 

* Oh ! oh ! the man whom you have the 
unhappiness to have for a neighbour now 
is very acute. He conducted his vast 
operation with the greatest secrecy, by 
sending active and discreet agents into the 
field. That devil of a man knows what he 
wants ; he knows how to speak or to be 
silent, according to circumstances. He is 
a great politician, who sees which way the 
wind blows, and seizes each man by his 
tender point. If he had allowed his 
designs to transpire, exorbitant prices 
would have been demanded. Everybody, 
large owners and small, have been taken 
in the net, and the most obstinate have 
ended by selling. I think the fellow must 
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"be enormously rich ; he has apparentlj'^ 
A/^ery decisive arguments, and, when he 
takes an idea into his head, he never 
retreats, cost what it may. For my part 

I was a thousand leagues from suspecting 

his intentions, and I could not warn you. 

After all, if I had warned you, what good 

would it have done ?' 

* We might have bought back some bits 
of land.' 

* With whose money ? With mine Y 
asked M. Cr6pin, insolently. 

The baron felt his hands twitching — he 
longed to box his steward's ears ; but at 
this moment he caught a glimpse of the 
towers of his chdteau between two masses 
of trees, and it seemed to him that the 
towers stretched their necks to see him, 
and' cried to him, 'Whence come you. 
Master Fool ? We have not seen you for 
eighteen months.' 
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He restrained himself, and said to him- 
self, ' They are right ; why did I go so 
far ? — And who is this important personage, 
this founder of empires, whom Henry IV. 
(lid not foresee ?* he demanded in a calmer 
tone. 

* A nobody who has become somebody. 
He asserts that he had the honour of 
being introduced to you by the Abb^ 
Miraud a few days before your departure. 
His name is Jean Teterol, and no one in 
the canton talks of anything but him.' 

M. de Saligneux searched the depths of 
his memory ; he succeeded in drawing 
forth a name and a face. He distinctly 
recollected a hermit, a rustic philosopher, 
who inhabited a little house, and dreamed 
of buying it and ending his days there. 
' There are philosophers who make dupes,' 
thought he. 

The carriage rolled along a gravelled 
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ivenue. It soon arrived in a courtyard, 
and stopped before an awning. 

' Alas ! M. le Baron, you have not done 
with your surprises/ resumed the pitiless 
Cr6pin, as he descended. ' There is one 
in particular from which I cannot shield 
you.' 

At these words he turned an angle of 
the chiteau, and betook himself, followed 
by the baron, to the terrace. Having 
arrived there, he pointed out something 
which could not have been agreeable, for 
M. de Saligneux, having looked at the 
object indicated, uttered a sorrowful ex- 
clamation, and remained as if petrified. 

'What is that frightful building.^* he 
exclaimed after a pause. 

* It is the White House.' 

* And what is the White House ?* 

* It is the house which this conqueror, 
this founder of empires, whom Henry IV. 
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did not foresee, has built for himself. He 
does not live there yet ; only the heavy 
walls and the roof are finished. He occu- 
pies the villa of the Lyonnese temporarily ; 
but he has a perfect army of workmen, and 
at this rate, they say, he will have his 
house - warming before the end of a 
year.' 

As we hav^ already said, the chateau of 
Saligneux was built against the side of a 
hill, and commanded a view of a little 
valley, which ended in a sort of neck or 
strait, through which the brook flowed. 
It seemed as though this narrow opening 
had been arranged expressly in order to 
provide the inhabitants of the manor with 
a beautiful outlook over the plain, the 
course of the Ain, and the serrated moun- 
tains which melted away on the horizon. 
This landscape had disappeared. Nothing 
could be seen from the terrace but the 
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Steep banks of the river, and on the right 
an enormous pile of stone four stories high, 
flanked by out-buildings and walls, which 
completely cut off the view. 

* They have walled us in !* sighed M. de 
Saligneux. Then, striking his forehead, 
he turned quickly to M. Cr6pin : * One 
moment,' said he. * I shall force your 
M. Teterol to move off. The piece of land 
where he has seen fit to locate his barracks 
or roost was sold on the express condition 
that no building should ever be erected 
there. You cannot be ignorant of that 
clause. Master Cr^pin.' 

'What I do know is, that M. Teterol 
bought off that condition at a cost of 
twenty thousand francs.' 

* And you consented to it i^' 

* Be so good as to recall the facts, M. le 
Baron. I wrote to you on the subject 
eleven months ago. You replied, **We 
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will see about it." And you added in a 
postscript, ** I shall consider the matter. 
Twenty thousand francs are not to be de- 
spised. * I have the letter, and will show 
it to you.* 

In the giddiness caused by the whirl- 
wind of his thoughts and pleasures, M. de 
Saligneux had written this unlucky post- 
script without giving himself the trouble 
of weighing the consequences. He would 
have liked to give himself ten good blows 
with a horsewhip ; still more gladly would 
he have administered twenty blows to the 
rascal who had taken care not to explain 
to him clearly the precise object of the 
transaction. 

He looked him straight in the eye, and 
fancied he discerned there that honest M. 
Cr6pin had had a secret understanding, 
and not a gratuitous one, with the enemy. 
He resolved to get rid of a man who had 
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deceived him, robbed him, and preached 
morality to him, all at once. That sort of 
combination appeared to him unseemly, 

* I abide by what I have said, M. Cr6- 
pin,' said he. * Your letters and explana- 
tions were decidedly too short.' 

* Is it my fault,* retorted the other arro- 
gantly, * if long explanations displease 
you ?* 

* M. Cr6pin, if I were in need of a man 
who should occupy himself solely with 
being agreeable to me, and doing every- 
thing I wish, I have that man at hand, 
and he is here,* exclaimed M. de Sali- 
gneux, tapping his chest. * On the con- 
trary, what I need by me is an honest 
counsellor, who would encourage me occa- 
sionally to do what displeases me. You 
are not that man, and I find myself ob- 
liged, though with regret, to deprive my- 
self of your valuable society.' 
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M. Cr6pin caught the ball on the re- 
bound ; he had compassed his ends. 
During the ten years he had spent at 
Saligneux he had gleaned, cheated, and 
placed his illegal profits in safety. The 
sum was a sufficiently round one ; perhaps 
M. T^terol had completed it. Thence- 
forth his sincerest desire was to have the 
baron discharge him, and to go to Bourg, 
where he could bring his fine talents to 
perfection by founding a business agency. 
What was the use of remaining at Sali- 
gneux ? The fowl had grown too thin, 
and M. Cr6pin did not care to pluck any 
but fat fowls. 

He drew himself up, and replied in a 
sardonic tone : 

*As you please, M. le Baron. Since 
you are tired of my good and loyal ser- 
vices, I shall leave your house this very 
evening. It is not at all certain that it 
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will belong to you much longer. M. Tete- 
rol is this day the proprietor of half your 
domain ; he will never rest until he ac- 
quires the remainder of it. It is said that 
he has sworn an oath that one of these 
days the chateau of your fathers shall be 
his. Be on your guard ; you have a clever 
man to deal with.* 

* You take my interests too much to 
heart, M. Cr6pin/ retorted the baron. 
'Reassure yourself: M. Teterol will be 
obliged to resign himself to necessity, as 
I intend to die in the chdteau of my 
ancestors.* 




CHAPTER V. 

ONSIEUR DE SALIGNEUX 
made the tour of his domain 
that very evening before din- 
ner. He descended to the banks of the 
Limourde, and sat down on the grass near 
a little bridge, to watch the flow of the 
water, as he meditated on the poHcy of 
Henry IV. and on the useful truths which 
can sometimes be gathered from the mouth 
of a rascal. At this point the river formed 
the boundary between what remained of 
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his hereditary estate and that new empire 
which had sprung up in a night like a 
mushroom. 

He soon raised his eyes from the reeds 
of the Limourde to gaze at the rich fields 
and the well-managed woods which a 
philosopher had made his prey while a 
fool was running about the world. As he 
contemplated these woods and meadows, 
he passed in review all the errors of his 
youth ; this review was not without its 
charm, and a smile mingled with the 
baron's reverie. He recalled a vineyard 
which he had sold many years before to 
pay the debts of a pretty blonde, whom he 
saw very distinctly with her brilliant laugh 
and golden hair. How handsome it was 
when she unbound it ! And how amusing 
the woman was, how full of odd fancies, 
above all in the smoky hilarity of a 
supper ! 
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was making one more examination of his 
good fortune, which he loved to review. 
According to his daily habit, he had just 
begun a tour of inspection throughout the 
whole extent of his property. He went 
along with his holly-stick in his hand, his 
head very upright, sometimes winking, 
sometimes smiling slightly, paying atten- 
tion to everything — to his roads as well as 
to his culverts, to his manure and his carts. 
He made sure that his fruit-trees were 
healthy, and that his vines would flower 
without dropping their fruit ; he questioned 
his farmers about their last calf, or im- 
parted to them receipts against blight ; he 
lectured his labourers who were engaged 
in turning up waste ground, in a jeering or 
angry tone. From time to time he inter- 
rupted his harangues in order to draw a 
long breath of the air which belonged to 
him, and which seemed to him delicious, or 
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to gaze at the sun, which also belonged to 
him, and which he reproached for setting 
too soon ; or he stooped to pick up a big 
clod of earth, which he rubbed in his 
hands, pulled to pieces lovingly, as he de- 
voured it with his eyes, talked to it, smelt 
it, and nearly ate it. The earth was his 
dancer, his woman of the world, and he 
adored his mistress, but he made her obey 
him ; she must not stumble in his presence. 
There is no perfect felicity in this world. 
M. T^terol had pursued his promenade to 
the bank of the Limourde, whose course 
he ascended until he was stopped by an 
open fence which bounded a sand-pit. 
This fence irritated him, and this sand-pit 
did him the great wrong of not belonging 
to him. Although he owned a whole farm 
on the left bank of the brook, he could not 
forgive M. de Saligneux for possessing a 
few inches of land on the right bank. 

VOL. I. Q 
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depths of an oak-grove, where the cuckoo 
was twittering, appeared to him two dazz- 
ling, incomparable bare shoulders. They 
belonged to a woman of the world, whose 
conquest had caused him great financial 
embarrassments ; for this woman had a 
great many scruples, and she sold them at 
retail, and very dear. So the oak-grove 
no longer belonged to him ; but, after all, 
he regretted nothing. 

He remembered how, one evening when 
his patience was nearly at an end, and he 
spoke of committing suicide, she had said 
to him, in an agitated voice, * Come again 
to-morrow !' and that the next day, the 5th 
of February, 1868, at the very instant 
when the clock of Saint Clotilde had 
finished striking midnight .... 

The half smile which played on his lips 
suddenly vanished, and the light, fluttering 
shadows, the pleasing phantoms which he 
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had evoked, disappeared in a twinkling. 
Great walls of a staring white struck his 
eyes — ugly, irritating, disgusting walls, as 
bright as they welre white, and as broad 
as they were high. There was something 
insolent and odious in these bran-new 
walls and the roof which covered them. 
They seemed to spread themselves out, to 
strut, to obtrude themselves : they evi- 
dently tried to occupy as much space as 
possible, and to leave none to any one 
else, like those dolts at a play who take 
their pleasure in disturbing their neigh- 
bours, and preventing them from seeing 
anything. It seemed to the Baron de 
Saligneux that M. T^terol's house or 
barracks had a face, and that that face 
needed slapping. 

As he gave himself up to these sorrowful 
thoughts, he stroked his beard. Having 
raised it to a level with his eyes, he thought 
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he discovered a long silver thread. Yes, 
it was a white hair, the first. He pulled it 
out promptly, but the blow had told ; he 
experienced a shock, and in ten minutes 
had reflected more than in all his life 
before. He had had a great-uncle, who, 
after having run through his property, had 
finished his days in the cassock of a Trap- 
pist : he also made an ideal trip to La 
Trappe, and brought back a humiliated 
and contrite heart. He administered discip- 
line to himself, he examined his conscience, 
which told him cruel truths ; he promised 
himself solemnly to amend his ways, to 
restrain his tastes and his temper, to 
renounce Satan and all his works. He 
resolved not to quit Saligneux again ; to 
wall himself up in his Thebaid ; to live 
economically, on a low diet of the fruits of 
his garden ; to be his own steward ; to 
bend his attention to preserving the remains 
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of his patrimony, by working his land and 
regulating the accounts with his farmers in 
person. His sister, the Countess de Juines, 
had become a widow a short time previous, 
and was living alone, as her son was in the 
navy. She had often reproached the baron 
unsparingly for his lack of order and his 
dissipation. She detested fast men, and 
with reason ; she had been obliged to sacri- 
fice a portion of her dowry to her husband's 
creditors, for it was the fate of the 
Saligneux to devour or be devoured. The 
baron did not enjoy her society much, nor 
her character, which was rough and crabbed. 
He did not hesitate, however, to decide 
that she should live with him ; that she 
would bring to Saligneux her morose 
wisdom and her modest income ; that she 
would serve as duenna to Mdlle. Claire, 
whom it was time to withdraw from the 
convent ; and that she would teach her all 
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the severe virtues which become girls who 
have no dowry. In short, he took an oath 
that he would henceforth live the regular, 
irreproachable life of an honest country 
gentleman, of a gentleman farmer, of a 
wise and good father of a family. He 
swore it by all his creditors ; he swore it 
by the floating locks of a pretty blonde, 
and by two little feet whose pirouettes had 
turned his head ; he swore it also by a 
field of wheat, by a meadow planted with 
chestnut-trees, by an oak-grove, and, above 
all, by M. Jean TeteroFs great and dividing 
walls, not forgetting his terrace walls, his 
underpinning, the boundary walls, nor the 
red-brick walls of his barns and stables. 
Never was an oath more solemn, and 
never were so many stones conjured to 
witness it. 

While M. de Saligneux was making an 
examination of his conscience, M. T^terol 
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t:o gaze at the sun, which also belonged to 
liim, and which he reproached for setting 
too soon ; or he stooped to pick up a big 
clod of earth, which he rubbed in his 
liands, pulled to pieces lovingly, as he de- 
voured it with his eyes, talked to it, smelt 
it, and nearly ate it. The earth was his 
dancer, his woman of the world, and he 
adored his mistress, but he made her obey 
him ; she must not stumble in his presence. 

There is no perfect felicity in this world. 
M. Teterol had pursued his promenade to 
the bank of the Limourde, whose course 
he ascended until he was stopped by an 
open fence which bounded a sand-pit. 
This fence irritated him, and this sand-pit 
did him the great wrong of not belonging 
to him. Although he owned a whole farm 
on the left bank of the brook, he could not 
forgive M. de Saligneux for possessing a 
few inches of land on the right bank. 
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That sand-pit encroached on him ; it tres- 
passed on one of his fields ; it jutted out 
like a comer ; it disfigured his estate. He 
was resolved that it should fall into his 
hands some day ; in the meantime he re- 
garded it as the Kings of Prussia used to 
regard Hanover ; like the Kings of Prussia, 
he held to the great principle of continuity 
of territory. As we have said, he had his 
moments of candour, like all truly strong 
men. In order to be strong a man must 
be convinced ; and in order to have con- 
victions a man must be somewhat naif, 
M. Teterol had a sincere and lively convic- 
tion that he had a right to that sand-pit, 
and that M. de Saligneux used him ill in 
keeping it ; that the baron was laying 
violent hands on his property ; that the 
baron was the invading, and Jean Teterol 
the invaded, party. He turned the comer 
of the fence with a peevish air, scraping 
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the end of his cane against the rails with a 
good deal of noise, and growling in a sub- 
dued tone like an angry dog. ' When will 
this man cease to have a footing on my 
territory ?* he thought. He arrived at a 
little stone bridge with a single arch, which, 
clearing the Limourde without difficulty in 
one bound, afforded a means of communi- 
cation between the baron's park ^nd his 
sand-pit. On turning his eyes to the right 
he perceived M. de Saligneux. The latter 
rose at the approach of the enemy. 

M. Teterol hastened to remove his hat, 
as he exclaimed : * It is really you, M. le 
Baron. I am too happy to have the plea- 
sure and honour of seeing you again.' 

' The honour and pleasure are on my 
side,* replied M. de Saligneux, bowing 
rather shortly. * I am enchanted, M. 
Teterol, to find you in good health. You 
have prospered during my absence.' 
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* Oh ! bon Dieu, we have made a shifc^ 
to live after a fashion.* 

*Very well, I should say. Plague! I 
hear fine things about you. Your am- 
bition has grown during the last eighteen 
months, and your hermitage is enlarged 
prodigiously.* 

* Don t mention it, M. le Baron,* re- 
turned M. Teterol modestly. * I have 
committed a folly which I repent of every 
day. God knows that a little cottage and 
a little garden would have satisfied me. 
The occasion presented itself, and here 
you find me extremely embarrassed by all 
the land with which I have burdened my- 
self 

* All annexationists say the same thing. 
They are always embarrassed with what 
they take ; they know not what to do with 
it, but they take good care not to get rid 
of it. M. Teterol, I used to think you 
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A?vere a great philosopher ; but, if I believe 
^1 they tell me, you are a great poli- 
tician.* 

* Do not ridicule me, M. le Baron. 
Politics ! Oh ! politics do not concern me. 
I never could see through them ; they are 
far too complicated for. a common man like 
me.' 

While speaking thus, M. Teterol had 
taken several steps in advance ; M. de 
Saligneux did the same, and the two men 
met in the middle of the bridge. They 
examined each other for a moment in 
silence. M. T6terol observed that the 
baron's eyes were sunken and surrounded 
by dark circles, that his cheeks were 
hollow. * Poor fellow !* he thought ; * he is 
breaking up ; there is not much of him 

left.' 

On his side, M. de Saligneux was 
astonished to think that he could ever 
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have taken the thick- set little man before 
him for a philosopher. He contemplated, 
with an admiration mingled with uneasi- 
ness, his enormous eyebrows ; a vertical 
wrinkle which crossed his forehead ; his 
grey eyes, which revealed a devilishly 
strong will ; his crafty smile ; his thirty- 
two teeth, so admirably preserved, which 
were pointed like those of a shark — far 
less agreeable to look at than those of 
some little ladies, and quite as destructive. 
' Bah ! I will appeal,* he said to him- 
self. 

* Let me just ask you, M. le Baron, 
what good would politics do me T resumed 
M. Teterol, coming back to his argument ; 
for he was fond of returning to his sheep, 
which sometimes turned out to be foxes. 
* I am a very straightforward man, and I 
only like people who are straightforward 
like myself. We must leave finesse to 
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those who covet the property of others. 
Eh ! bon Dieu ! I require so little to make 
me happy. And I am, above all things, a 
man of peace. I have a horror of petti- 
fogging tricks, of lawsuits, of bickerings, 
of discussions. The one thing which 
made me hesitate about becoming a landed 
proprietor was the proverb, ** He who has 
land has war." If I were to be at war 
with any one, I should soon sell my house, 
and leave to others the propping of my 
peas and beans ; I would rather buy them 
in the market. Oh ! peace is the chief of 
good things, and I intend to live in har- 
mony with all the world ; even if it injured 
my interests, I should still think I had 
made a good bargain. Why, then, have I 
come to pitch my tent on the banks of the 
Limourde ? Because I was sure of finding 
there a good neighbour ; one who was as 
accommodating, as pacific as myself: one 
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with whom I should never exchange 
high words. Unfortunately, my neighbour 

sometimes absents himself.' 

*You are a thousand times too good, 
M. TCterol. I must inform you that I 
shall never again cause you chagrin by 
absenting myself from the green banks of 
th(; Limourde. I have formed the firm 
resolution not to leave Saligneux again, 
but to settle here for good. Like yourself, 
I am utterly disgusted with Paris ; and, 
like you, I wish to taste rustic pleasures. 
Rejoice, for your neighbour will never 
more reside abroad.* 

M. T6terol looked askance at the baron, 
and wondered if he were in earnest. He 
was soon reassured, and said to him, in 
petto : 

* My fine friend, I do not believe in 
your plans of reform. You will die in the 
skin of a fool.* Then he exclaimed, * Do 
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trouble of rebuilding my bridge, which is 
falling down. But really my conscience 
would reproach me if I were to sell you a 
pit of clayey sand, of a yellow verging on 
green/ 

* It is not that I have set my heart upon 
it. Believe me, if it were only on the 
other side of the water, I would not 
care for it ; but as it is on my 
land ' 

* Your land "i I thought it was on its 
own. Oh ! I understand ; you have a 
geometrical eye, and some taste perhaps 
for the theory of natural boundaries. You 
are not alone there, for very skilful geome- 
tricians are at this moment rearranging 
the map of Europe, and the sand-pits 
stand very little chance.* 

'It is not my own idea,* exclaimed 
M. Teterol, with a modest inclination of 
his head. * I was talking one day with 
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M. Crepin, your excellent steward, and he 
proposed to me — ^he allowed me to hope — 

he gave me his word ^ 

' I beg you to imderstand, M. Teterol,' 
interrupted the baron, ' that that excellent 
M. Crepin is no longer my steward, and 
that his word, which is not worth much, 
binds no one but himself. Nevertheless, 
your proposition deserves consideration ; I 
shall consider it. I should be charmed to 
do what is agreeable to you.' 

* Without being disagreeable to yourself, 
M. le Baron.' 

* Eh ! yes, my dear neighbour, a good 
bargain always makes two people happy, 
and it would afiford me great pleasure to 
inaugurate in this manner our good rela- 
tions, to which I attach great value. But 
I hear my dinner-bell summoning me. 
Au revoir, M. Teterol.' 

Thereupon the two good neighbours 
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saluted and separated, each charmed with 
the other. 

* The fish nibbled immediately ; that 
sand-pit is mine,' thought M. Teterol. 

* Ah ! my good fellow,' said M. de Sali- 
gneux in an undertone, *you covet my 
sand-pit, and you utter deep sighs before 
the fence which guards it, like a Spanish 
lover before the grating which separates 
him from his lady ! That is well ; I know 
your tender spot, and I shall allow myself 
the pleasure of thwarting you.* 

Age and fortune alter people. During 
the hard years of his youth, M. Teterol 
had shown admirable patience : he was in 
no hurry ; he awaited his opportunity ; he 
knew that *all things come in time to 
those who know how to wait ;' he never 
plucked the grape before it was ripe. 
Since he had made his fortune, he had 
become less the master of his passions. 
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and passion is always impatient A 
fortnight afterwards he met the baron at 
one end of the village, as he was coming 
out of the parsonage. He addressed him, 
and could not refrain from mentioning the 
sand-pit. 

M. de Saligneux was too intelligent not 
to do justice to himself; he was not 
ignorant of his defects, and he profited by 
them on occasion. He often forgot ; 
sometimes he pretended to have forgotten. 
He opened his eyes wide at M. 
T^tcrol's first words ; then exclaimed at 
them : 

' What ? What was it all about ? On 
his conscience he had never even dreamt 
of selling his sand-pit, and he was a thou- 
sand leagues from suspecting that M. 
T^terol had any desire to buy it' 

That big man had to submit to the 
annoyance of beginning the whole story 
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>ver again, and presenting his explanations 
5^ ovo. 

* Ah ! I see/ said the baron ; * my cursed 
ence annoys you. I am sorry ; but, how- 
ever great a man may be, M. T^terol, he 
dways has a neighbour, and a neighbour 
s always inconvenient, no matter how 
^ood he may be. And, stay, may I tell 
you that your house annoys me infinitely ? 
But I have tried to make up my mind to 
endure it.' 

* My house annoys you ?' cried M. 
Teterol, feigning profound surprise in his 
turn. 

* I had formerly a fine view of the plain. 
You have walled me in.* 

* Believe me, M. le Baron, if I had 
suspected — But I cannot demolish my 
house.* 

* God forbid !' replied M. de Saligneux ; 
and, bending toward his ear, he added, 
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* Between us two now, M. Teterol, did my 
steward cost vou verv much ?* 

M. Teterol started back. 

' What do you take me for ?* he replied, 
indignantly. ' Suspect me of having 
bought M. Crepin ! I would have you to 
know that I have never bought any 
one.* 

* I am sure no one ever succeeded in 
buying you. You belong, M. Teterol, to 
the race of incorruptible corrupters : it is 
a fine profession. Oh ! do not get angry, 
but shake hands. I do not refuse to sell 
you my sand-pit. Only give me time to 
reflect. You shall hear from me soon. I 
will see you shortly, my dear neigh- 
bour.' 

Once more M, Teterol thought he had 
won his point, that the sand-pit was his. 
Alas! he spent more than six months in 
believing and disbelieving. During the 
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vrhole of the summer and the whole of the 

autumn M. de Saligneux amused himself 

royally by keeping him on the rack and 

prolonging his torture. M. Teterol wrote 

to him every week ; the replies which he 

received sometimes rekindled his hopes, 

sometimes reduced him to despair. One 

day the business was nearly settled ; 

nothing remained to be done but to sign 

the deed : the next day nothing was done ; 

the wind had changed ; the baron had 

changed his mind ; he could not resolve to 

separate himself from the sand-pit of his 

ancestors. 

M. Teterol was wasting away, visibly 
worn out. That wretched sand - pit 
had become his fixed idea ; he was fairly 
possessed by it: resistance irritated his 
desire, and he coveted it passionately, 
furiously; he had sworn that he would 
have it ; his life was at stake. His fields, 
VOL. I. 10 
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his house, his millions, were nothing to 
him, so long as that open-work fence, 
which he abhorred, remained standing and 
setting him at defiance. He had no other 
subject of conversation ; he repeated the 
story over and over again ; he bored the 
passers-by with it. As far off as they 
could see him in the village, people nudged 
each other and said : 

* Now we shall hear all about the sand- 
pit ; run !' 

He talked to the Abb6 Miraud in par- 
ticular about it. He went, all flaming and 
on fire with the subject, to pass long even- 
ings at the parsonage ; he poured out his 
chagrins and his bile into the breast of the 
good cur6, who could do nothing, and who 
would have been glad to pronounce him in 
the right, if he could have done so without 
thereby putting M. de Saligneux in the 
wrong. 
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* That IS just like your gentry !* cried M. 
Teterol ; * and, no offence, he belongs to 
you. He is one of your sheep, and I con- 
gratulate you on him. I pass for not 
iDelieving in anything, but I keep my 
word. These people do not. They make 
two, four, twenty promises. They say 
yes, they say no, and pass from black to 
white three times in the same day. And 
that is honour, they think ! Your baron is 
a pretty sparrow. Not to mention — a 
thousand thunders ! — that his sand is 
clayey.' 

* If it is clayey, why are you so bent on 
having it ?* replied the cur6, timidly, turn- 
ing aside his head, as though to avoid the 
storm. 

* I am bent on it ! I am bent on it ! 
Ah, indeed ! who told you that I am bent 
on having it ? But I do not like to be 
laughed at, to be ridiculed, to be taken for 

10 — 2 
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a puppet! So much for your country 
squires, your lordlings ! You have pretty 
sheep, M. le Cur6. But monsieur is a 
baron — do you hear ? — a baron, a real 
baron ! Eh ! why don t you take him to 
serve you at mass ?' 

And for hours together he would jeer at 
the nobility and the church, to the lively 
chagrin of the Abbe Miraud, who thought 
he was making a mountain of a mole- 
hill. 

One day a rumour spread throughout 
the whole commune of Saligneux. It was 
said that M. Teterol had had a violent 
altercation with one of his peasant neigh- 
bours named Simoneau, about some in- 
significant trifle. Insulting words had 
been exchanged, assault and battery was 
even hinted at, and the paltry dispute was 
to end in a lawsuit. 

The news reached M. de Saligneux^ 
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vrho, on meeting M. T^terol again the 
lext day, accosted him with a smile on 
lis lips, saying : 

* A propos, my dear neighbour, what has 
aken place between you and Simoneau ? 
rhey say you have quarrelled ?' 

* They say so many things,* muttered 
M. Teterol, with the air of a man who is 
/exed at being addressed on a disagree- 
ible topic, and who desires to break off 
:he conversation. 

And he pursued his way forthwith, 
eaving the baron convinced that rumour 
bad not lied. 

M. de Saligneux desired nothing better 
than to sell his sand-pit ; he had another 
ivhich answered all his purposes ; but he 
would not for the world have done any- 
thing which could please his dear neigh- 
bour, nor have missed an opportunity of 
:ausing him a mortal chagrin. He 
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thought he had found a chance. He 
had Simoneau summoned, and delicately 
insinuated that the best vengeance he 
could take on M. Teterol would be to buy 
the sand-pit, which jutted into the field oF 
that crabbed person. 

Simoneau seemed pleased with this sug- 
gestion ; nevertheless, he declined, object- 
ing that he had not the money at his dis- 
posal. The baron insisted, reduced by 
half the price which he had agreed upon 
with M. Teterol, and offered the easiest 
terms of payment. In short, the bargain 
was struck. Three days afterward M. de 
Saligneux rubbed his hands with joy ; his 
eyes rested on a deed in strict form, show- 
ing that the sand-pit had become the pro- 
perty of Simoneau, and that M. Teterol 
would have the double displeasure of being 
for ever frustrated in his hopes, and of 
seeing an enemy installed on his land. 
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The baron*s joy did not last long ; he 
soon learned that Simoneau was on the 
l)est of terms with M. T6terol, and that, in 
consideration of the sum of one thousand 
francs, he had handed the sand-pit over to 
him. The baron's discomfiture was great; 
but his character was so well balanced 
that he soon consoled himself 

' Let him have the first trick/ he said to 
himself; ' I will have the second/ 

He related the whole affair to his 
daughter in a very pleasant letter, to which 
Mdlle. de Saligneux replied by two lines 
from ' La Fontaine,' which she took the 
trouble to write in fine capitals : 

' He who seeks to dupe others, as Merlin says, 
Is often duped himself.' 

She added : 

* Dear father, be consoled. From what 
you say, the man is crafty, but hasty ; he 
will be caught in the end.' 
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CHAPTER VI. 



I HE treaty of peace between the 
Chiteau de Saligneux and the 
White House had been in- 
fringed. Some time was passed in watch- 
ing each other, in lying in wait. War 
soon broke out — a war of bickerings and 
skirmishes preliminary to pitched battles. 
Everything is a matter of dispute between 
neighbours who dislike each other. They 
wanted pretexts, and the farm which M. 
T^terol owned beyond the brook furnished 



de Saligneux a farm-nan*^ ... 
and wooden shoes, to complain of one ot 
his forest-trees, whose principal limb pro- 
truded too far, and to intimate to him that 
he must cut it off without delay ; or to 
communicate to him, in a boorish tone, an 
order to close up a window of ground glass 
in a boundary wall. Another day the 
baron would send to M. T^terol a tall 
lacquey, laced and gloved, the bearer of a 
note, which requested him, in polite but 
concise terms, to attend at once to a ditch 
which infected the air. Messages followed 
messages, expresses expresses ; the quar- 
rel became more deadly, the remonstrances 
more bitter. 

One said, * My tree is where it should 
be, and I will not cut it down.' The 
other wrote, * I regret that my ditch does 
not smell of orange-flowers, but I shall not 
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attend to it until I see fit to do so.' The 
frightful discord threatened to make mis- 
chief, and already resembled the hissing of 
snakes. A leaden cloud covered the sky, 
and a tempest was hidden in its folds ; it 
vas evident that it would soon open, and 
that there would ensue a torrent of law- 
suits — reams of stamped paper, sum- 
monses, subpoenas, writs, and sheriffs. 

As the masters fought, so did the men. 
Ploughboys, day-labourers, keepers, and 
formers, all espoused the quarrel of their 
patrons ; the very animals put in their 
word. M. Teterol had purchased a dog 
with a short nose, massive jaws, and black, 
pendent lips, which was said to bear a 
strong resemblance to him. The chdteau 
was guarded by a large Danish dog, white 
spotted with black, slender and elegant, 
but as well provided with muscles as the 
baron himself One evening the two 



sive. The combatants retired with Uiv.^ 
ears, in bad condition, occupied with licking 
their wounds, and resolved not to try it 
again. Henceforth they generally contented 
themselves with barking at each other from 
opposite sides of the river : they showed 
their teeth, scanned each other, measured 
each other with their eyes, devoured each 
other with their glances, and strangled each 
other in imagination. They were some- 
times seen to set out with the swiftness of 
an arrow, uttering frightful howls ; one 
ascended the right bank of the Limourde, 
the other the left, with the air of hunting 
for a bridge which would enable them to 
meet and devour each other; but they 
took good care to look for it where it did 
not exist. 

It is asserted that in the silence of th 
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night, under the light of the stars, the 
manors themselves exchanged defiances, 
insults, and heavy, threatening gestures. 
The grey walls apostrophised the white 
walls, and the white walls retorted. The 
towers of the chateau, which were dressed 
from head to foot in tufted ivy, in which 
the moon scattered countless pearls and 
diamonds, cried to M. Teterol's grinning 
chimneys : 

*We were built by the hand of an 
artist for the delectation of delicate eyes. 
We have beauty, grace, contour, the 
sacred mystery of form. Dieu ! how ugly 
you are, and what an absurdly bourgeois air 
you have !' 

To which the chimneys responded, 
waving their arms and shaking their im- 
mense funnels : 

* We were built by a brave man, who 
rose early and spent the long day of his 
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life in amassing money. There is a great 
deal here. Where is yours } It has wan- 
dered into some other pocket ; run after it 
if you can.* 

* What is money ?' replied the towers ; 
' it is the riches of fools. Our recollections 
are our treasures. When we were bom, 
Louis XII., the father of his people, still 
reigned ; and we have seen Louise of 
Savoy with our own eyes ; she walked one 
day on that terrace, and an inscription 
bears witness to the fact. We have a past, 
a history. You will never have one. Eh, 
bon Dieu ! What is there in common be- 
tween history and you ? It will never 
know of your existence, and it is useless for 
you to beg it to look at you ; it will pass 
you without seeing you.' 

The chimneys replied with a grin : 

* It is possible that we have no recollec- 
tions, but in return we have no debts ; can 
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you say as much ? It would be to your 
interest to forget Louise of Savoy for a 
while, and to think occasionally of your 
JHortgagees, who often think of you.' 

The fields and woods formed the 

Audience, and listened to these remarks ; 

^lae old oaks expressed their opinion of 

^tiem to the moon. This dispute lasted 

"•O-xitil the light-footed dawn, with her dis- 

l^evelled hair and short robe, timid, indis- 

xeet, and eternally curious, beaming on 

e mossy hills, bent down to see what 

going on, and, waking the cocks, 

^•^>nade them crow with all their might 

^^^n their roosts. It was the hour when 

"Vvalls, whether old or young, ceased to 

peak. 

M. Teterol sought the society of men 

nly to relate his wrongs and his wrath. 

During his prosperity he did not want to 

2See any one ; he had shut himself up in 
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himself, and his own society was enough 
for him. Since the sand-pit had become 
his, he doubted nothing; he considered 
himself sure of victory in the great battle 
which he had entered on. So he only 
went to the village from time to time, and 
was more sparing of his visits to the par- 
sonage : which state of things the good 
Abbe Miraud took care not to complain of. 
Teterol generally passed his evenings 
alone, and the time did not seem long to 
him. He played a game of chess in his 
head ; he moved his pawns, his knights, 
and his castles. Joseph, a young peasant, 
whom he had turned into his valet-de- 
chambre, heard him one day exclaim, as he 
pushed his skull-cap up on his forehead, 
* Three moves will finish the business ; that 
will be check and mate.' He said also, * I 
will harass him so that he will depart 
promptly to his great Babylon, without 
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«asking for rest/ Again, he said, * To will ! 
it is nothing to will. The will must have 
resistance and inspiration. You will soon 
have used up yours; mine is as eternal 
as your God, in whom you pretend to be- 
lieve.' 

When weary of talking to himself, being 
a man of resources, he procured without 
difficulty a companion suited to his taste. 
He liked to drink beer before going to bed. 
After emptying his jug, he would place his 
elbows on the table, which groaned with 
their weight, and spend at least twenty 
minutes in looking at it. He endowed it 
with a face, a fine moustache, a blonde 
beard and hair, delicate features, and a 
smile which, though gracious, was rather 
faded. He addressed to the jug, which 
was very much astonished at being turned 
so suddenly into the Baron de Saligneux, 
eloquent harangues, which could hardly 
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havoc, to which he called his keeper 
as a witness, immediately sent an order 
to the baron to destroy his burrows 
and their inhabitants within twenty-four 
hours. The baron replied politely, but 
summarily, that he should do nothing of 
the kind. 

The next day M. Teterol hastened to 
Bourg, arrived there before sunrise, and 
presented himself to a man of law of his 
acquaintance, whom he caught as he was 
getting up. He related to him, with ex- 
aggerated gestures and great animation, 
the outrage which had been committed. 
To hear him, one would have thought that 
the baron had plotted against him, that he 
had sworn to render his life unbearable, 
and to force him to quit Saligneux. There 
was an understanding between him and 
his rabbits ; at the very least, there existed 
a criminal connivance between them. 

II — 2 
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* One moment. I do not question the 
fact that M. de Saligneux's rabbits have 
damaged your cabbages, but I am inclined 
to think ' 

* That it was kindness on their part, a 
deh'cate attention,* interposed M. Teterol. 
* Eh ! just think of it : the rabbits of a 
baron deign to put themselves out to the 
extent of honouring with their visit the 
vegetable garden of a small bourgeois, of a 
former mason, of a serf; and, instead of 
thanking them, the villain is fool enough 
to get angry. Let them come then, these 
rabbits of barons, these barons of rabbits, 
and I will receive them with open arms. 
My house is at your service, my friends ; 
devour it, and if the delightful thought 
of devouring me should enter your 

minds ' 

* That is a thought which will not occur 
to them, M. T6terol ; you are not an easy 



and let us examine the matter.* 

* Well, let us examine it, since that 
seems to amuse you. You were say- 
ing ' 

* I say, my dear sir, that our own rights 
always appear evident to us, but that we 
must sometimes abate our pretensions. In 
this case, I recommend to your attention 
Article 524 of the Code.' 

* What does that article say ? Does it 
claim that my cabbages belong to M. de 
Saligneux ?' 

* It does not mention that. Here is 
Article 524, Listen: ** Any objects placed 
by a landed proprietor on his land, for the 
service or improvement of that land, are 
fixtures." ' 

* Let them be fixtures, if that is their 
idea. I shall not annoy them on that 
score.* 
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* Nevertheless, the whole case is summed 
up here. I will continue : ** Thus the 
animals for purposes of cultivation are 
fixtures ; also the agricultural implements, 
seeds given to the farmers or planters who 
pay in the produce, the pigeons belonging 
to the dove-cotes, the bee-hives,. the fish of 
the ponds " * 

* Is there much more ?' exclaimed M. 
T^terol, who could no longer contain 
himself. *What have I to do with your 
bee-hives and pigeons } I am talking of 
rabbits.' 

' Exactly. The rabbits of a warren are 
fixtures, just as pigeons and fish are ; 
whence it follows, that he who possesses a 
warren is also the owner of the rabbits 
contained therein ; that consequently he 
is responsible for any ravages they may 
commit, and bound to make good the 
damage.* 
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*Well, why did you not say so in the 
first place ? So your Code has common- 
sense sometimes ?* 

* Therefore/ pursued the man of law, 
smearing his nose with snuflF, *the whole 
question lies in knowing whether M. de 
Saligneuxs woods are a warren, and 
whether his rabbits are rabbits belonging 
to a warren/ 

* A pretty question ! I tell you that 
they ate my cabbages !* 

* That argument is not convincing.* 

* Very well ; I did not expect that. And 
who is to decide whether they are the 
rabbits of a warren, eh ? Parbleu ! we 
will go in search of these gentlemen ; we 
will take oflF our hats to them and say, 
** On the honour, on the faith of a rabbit, 
are you or are you not ?" Upon my word, 
law is a fine science ! How I regret that 
I was not taught it ! It would have 
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polished my mind ; but I depend on my 
son to repair my neglected education/ 

* Dieu ! how hasty you are, my dear sir I 

It is very easy to recognise a warren, for 

there are always old burrows and buildings 

constructed expressly for it. I may add 

that, without exactly making a warren, the 

owner of a wood sometimes undertakes to 

attract game there by planting broom, or 

by other analogous means. In such a case 

an action might lie ; but it rests on the 

plaintiflF to prove that the defendant actually 

attracts the game, and allows it to breed 

to excess. In fact, you will observe, M. 

T^terol, it is necessary to establish this 

very point, although the game belongs 

only to the man who hunts it, and although 

the lands situated in the neighbourhood of 

a forest are subject to a certain servitude^ 

to which the holders of such lands are 

forced to submit, always supposing that the 
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damage does not become too considerable ; 
for every forest is a natural resort for 
game, which abounds there, whether at- 
tracted or not* 

M. TeteroVs patience was exhausted. 
He rose, bent over the lawyer, with start- 
ling abruptness took his snuff-box from his 
hands, deposited it on a table, and then, 
seizing him by both arms, shook him 
vigorously. 

* Excuse me,* said he ; * I am dull of 
apprehension. I don*t understand one 
syllable of your distinctions, your ser- 
vitudes, and your natural resorts. I only 
know that my cabbages belong to me, that 
they have been devoured, and I shall soon 
be devoured myself if I don*t put a stop to 
it. Mr. Attorney, I have never had any 
liking for phlegmatic people, nor for those 
who muddle things. When I pay a 
lawyer, I expect him to think I am in the 
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right, and I also expect him to get angry 
when I am in a rage. I have done ; here 
is your snuff-box ; I give it back, and I 
have the honour to wish you a very good 
day/ 

Thereupon he departed, without stopping 
to listen to another word, and betook him- 
self to a pettifogger, who, conforming him- 
self to his humour, swore by everything 
sacred that his case was a valid one, his 
rights plain ; that he ought not to hesitate 
about suing, and that he would gain his 
case without difficulty. 

This affair was soon complicated by 
another. The Limourde, which was 
usually so tranquil, was subject to sudden 
rise during the rainy season. At such 
times it had the appearance and fury of a 
torrent ; its noisy waters filled its bed and 
ate away the banks. In the part of its 
course where it formed the boundary be- 
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tween the heritage of the Saligneux an( 
the domain of the parvenu, it attacked ii 
particular the right bank. It was not lik^ ^^ 
the Doubs, which, according to the adage^'jg^ 
current in Franche-Comt6, 'neither gives ^^les 
nor takes/ It took from M. Teterol, eachCn^ch 
year, a few clods of earth and a fews^^^^w 
bushes ; it gave the baron, whom i i it 
favoured with its deposits, a little mudt:>-«id. 
This iniquity profoundly moved M. T^te^^^*^" 
rol ; he kept a careful account of all th# -C^^ he 
peccadilloes so foolishly committed by th^xr* "^ 
Limourde, and reproached it for them, a:-^^ ^ 
he gazed at it with eyes as tender as thos^ ^ ^^^ 
of his dog : he accused it of being in th^ ^r%-^^ 
pay of the squire. The thought thar-^-*^^ 
M. de Saligneux could gain a few inches ^^-^^ 
of earth from him from year to year fairlj^ I^v 
gave him a fever. The man who hac^-^^" 
been so fortunate was fond of making -^'^ 
troubles for himself, which seemed to hii 
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catastrophes as he pondered over them. 
He had a tragic imagination, and could 
not discern the difference between a tly 
and an elephant 

After a night in which, no doubt, he; 

had a nightmare, and saw the [x:rfidious 

Limourde carrying away the White House 

and depositing it at M. de Saligneux's 

feet, he could not refrain from writing an 

insane letter, in which he demanded that 

the baron should restore to him all thf: 

land he had taken. In reply, the baron 

simply sent him a copy of two articles of 

the Code, worded as follows : 

' The alluvium belongs to the owners of 
the banks of a river. It is the same with 
the land which the running water forms by 
insensibly withdrawing from one bank of 
the river and encroaching on the other. 
The proprietor of the enlarged banks 
profits by the alluvium, and the proprietor 
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of the opposite bank cannot claim the land 
he has lost.' 

M. Teterol did not reply ; but he set to 
work and built, at the point where his land 
was especially threatened by the water, an 
artificial bank, protected by willows, and 
intended to throw the current back on the 
opposite shore. He completed his work 
by cutting the trees three-quarters through, 
and bending them over; the Limourde 
soon submerged them, and it was easy to 
suppose that they had fallen by accident 
He did still better : taking advantage of a 
moonless night, he filled the hollows caused 
by whirlpools with enormous hampers 
made of osiers, and filled with stones. His 
argument appeared conclusive to the Li- 
mourde, and it immediately espoused the 
part of the bourgeois against the squire. 

M. de Saligneux had become very ob- 
servant. Having got wind of something, 
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he suspected that there was some black 
magic in this occurrence, and he sent his 
keeper to examine the work. He felt that 
he had been wronged, cried out against 
robbery and fraud, and notified M. Teterol 
to destroy his embankments, and to re- 
move his trees and hampers. M. Teterol 
refusing to do so, he thought at first of 
having recourse to a suit, and entered a 
complaint before a justice of the peace, re- 
serving to himself the right to appeal at 
need to the civil tribunal. But he changed 
his mind, and, taking advantage of the 
laws and decrees which confer adminis- 
trative authority upon the river police, 
addressed himself to the prefect, who, 
after having the state of the ground ex- 
amined by the surveyors of the depart- 
ment, condemned the invader to leave the 
Limourde as he found it. 
M. Teterol did not consider himself van- 
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quished : he appealed to the Council ^ — ^t 
State, demanding that the decision 
annulled, on the ground of lack of authi 
rity, because the prefect, by interpretin^^^ ^ 
Article 556 of the Code, had decided a 

question of property which could only 
carried before the courts. 

Nothing was talked of in the count: 
but the great quarrel between the Chdte^^ii 
de Saligneux and the White House; ft 
was a great event, and formed the subj^ot 
of all evening conversations, and ev^ry 
one gave his opinion on the matter. It 
was difficult to be ignorant of it. M. T&te- 
rol had abandoned his solitude, since h^ 
was pleased to consider himself in "the 
light of a victim ; he pervaded the vill^i-gc 
and the highways, feeling the need of 
lightening his heart by a flow of wof^s 
and a detailed recital of all the wrongs in- 
flicted on him. 
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He was convinced that his lawsuits 
were state affairs ; that the whole universe 
ought to take as much interest in them as 
he did ; that all honest men considered 
him in the right ; that those who held 
themselves neutral were fools, and those 
who blamed him were knaves. The tax- 
gatherer and the justice's clerk* the mayor 
and his assistants, the schoolmaster, and 
the grave-digger — he buttonholed all to 
relate the tragic tale of his cabbages and 
the depredations of the Limourde, as he 
had formerly related the epic of the sand- 
pit. 

His demonstration was prolix ; but there 
was always something which he did not 
say, a point which he carefully omitted, 
and it was often the essential point. He 
terminated his harangue by representing 
himself as oppressed, as exposed to the 
most unjustifiable persecution. He was a 
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>oor, good-natured man, who had retired 
to the country to spend his days in tran- 
quillity, and to live in peace with his 
neighbours ; but that arrogant gentleman, 
the Baron de Saligneux, who had been 
brought up in all the duplicity of the 
Church, was moving heaven and earth to 
force him to leave. He was the lamb, 
M. de Saligneux was the wolf. 

* That man desires my death,* said he. 
* What harm have I done him "i But I 
cannot allow him to ruin me.' 

All the inhabitants of the commune, 
great or small, rich or poor, took sides, 
with the exception of the cur6, whose oi^y 
political opinion was that they ought to 
make up the quarrel. The radical leaders 
backed up M. Teterol, but there were 
many among the lesser people who were 
inclined to favour the baron. 

'"i^'o-neux was much kinder to 
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ivard the poor than his redoubtable neigh- 
bour ; he had the carelessness, the easy 
temper, of a grand seigneur, and was very 
indulgent to those who trespassed on his 
land, made holes in his hedges, gleaned in 
his fields, or gathered dead wood in his 
park. He reserved his severity for the 
poachers who interfered with his favourite 
pastime. 

M. Teterol paid his labourers better, 
and more punctually ; but he never forgave 
his farmers a crown or gave them a day s 
grace. He was implacable towards ma- 
rauders, instituted proceedings on the 
slightest infraction of the laws, was for- 
ever harping on his rights, and represented 
the bourgeois fashion of holding property 
in the most rigid acceptance of the term. 

The supporters of the baron were the 
most numerous, perhaps, but not one of 
them would have dared to maintain to M. 
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Teterors face that the rigour of his argu- 
ment lacked anything. Though he was 
not much beloved, his thick eyebrows were 
dreaded, and no one doubted but that he 
would eventually be victorious. The 
peasants said : * H is arms are long enough 
to reach from here to Paris, and what he 
has once made up his mind to do, that he 
will do.* 

M. Teterol enjoyed so firmly established 
a reputation for omnipotence, that every 
one felt stupefied when it was announced 
some months later that the Council of 
State had rejected his appeal. This blow 
was as terrible to him as it was unexpected. 
His son was staying in London, studying 
English and England, and at the same 
time preparing to pass his examination for 
doctor of laws. 

M. Teterol wrote him a formidable 
" ' -.f twelve foolscap[^ pages ; he an- 
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nounced his defeat in a style whose 
sorrowful vehemence would have touched 
a heart of stone. He informed him that 
the decision was the most crying and scan- 
dalous miscarriage of justice ever recorded 
in the history of any century. All was 
over with the principles of '89 ; feudal 
service was about to be re-established ; 
there were no longer laws, magistrates, 
government, nor anything else : the lives 
and property of honest people were me- 
naced, the end of the world had come. 

* And all this,* thought Lionel, 'dpropos 
of three miserable hampers which he has 
been obliged to fish up from the bottom of 
the Limourde.* He would have enter- 
tained serious apprehensions for the health 
and reason of his father, on reading this 
pathetic tale, if he had not known that ex- 
aggeration formed the leading trait of his 
character, and that it was imperatively 
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necessary for him to agitate himself or 
others. Anger was a sort of exercise 
which formed part of his hygiene. This 
Jupiter Tonans would have died of ennui 
if he had been deprived of his thunder, 
whose rumbling was to his ears the most 
delicious of music, and which, after all, had 
never killed any one. 

M. T^terol had not seen the last of his 
chagrins. The affair of the rabbits had 
been decided against him, in spite of his 
lawyer s fine promises ; the judge of the 
court had nonsuited him, and condemned 
him to pay the costs. He appealed ; and 
this time he emerged from his den to can- 
vass his case ; he was incessant in his 
movements ; he moved heaven and earth. 
It was labour wasted ; the court of Lyons 
confirmed the first judgment, and declared 
definitively that M. de Saligneux's forest 
was not a warren. 
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Up to that time M. Teterol had only 
experienced wordy squabbles, which gain 
by being related and are solaced by the 
noise they make. The loss of his suit 
plunged him into a heavy, sombre, mute 
despair. He passed nearly three hours, 
locked up, with closed blinds, half lying 
on the sofa, with his head bent, his arms 
hanging down, and feeling utterly over- 
come by his wretched fate. He no longer 
believed in himself, in his star ; his life 
seemed to him a dark and wretched road 
encumbered with fugitives ; his combina- 
tions, his plans, his dreams, were all de- 
serting him. 

He seriously entertained the idea of 
selling the White House ; he had sud- 
denly conceived a disgust for his fields, his 
forests, and all that beautiful kingdom 
which he had no right to defend against 
the insults of the Limourde, against the 
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voracious teeth of insolent rabbits, who 
were so shameless as to maintain that they 
were not warren rabbits. He ended by 
exclaiming, ' Oh ! to strangle a judge and 
dier 

The sound of his voice aroused him 
from his torpor ; he was ashamed of his 
weakness ; he called to his assistance his 
all-powerful will, and the next moment he 
was on his feet. 

He broke through his seclusion. When 
he appeared on the threshold of his door, 
he had so ferocious an air that his servants 
prudently fled. He descended to the 
courtyard. Two young fellows who were 
busy cutting up logs and binding fagots 
did not hear him coming. One of the 
foolish fellows exclaimed, * He is humbled.* 
At that same moment a large, solid hand 
descended on him like lightning, although 
it did not fall from the sky, and the fright- 
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AjI blow which he received on the head 
-cx>k away all desire to laugh for many a 
lay. 

Somewhat relieved by this punishment, 
^n which he had exerted all the vigour of 
his fist, M. T^terol thought that a walk in 
the country would make him feel like him- 
self again. He reached the fields, seeking 
deserted spots and lonely paths. He de- 
sired to pass several hours without hearing 
a human voice or being seen by any one ; 
it seemed to him that solitude, the silence 
of the woods, would restore him to himself, 
and that the winds alone could speak to 
him without uttering something irritating. 
He walked until evening with great strides. 
His melancholy resisted his efforts for a 
long time. 

On arriving at the summit of a hill, he 
encountered a miserable lame horse, which 
was being led to the knacker s ; he caught 
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himself envying its fate. But his blocxl 
cooled gradually ; the thick cloud which 
covered his eyes broke, and allowed him 
to see a strip of the sky, in which twinkled 
a star ; it was his. 

Unluckily, as he emerged at twilight on 
a highway which led to the village, he per- 
ceived, about fifty paces from him, a horse- 
man in grey, whom he knew, and a young 
lady with a hat adorned with plumes, 
whom he had never seen, approaching 
him, mounted on bay horses. It was the 
Baron de Saligneux, accompanied by his 
daughter, who had come to pass a few 
months at the chiteau. 

M. Teterors fury was rekindled ; the 
bull had seen the red rag. He planted 
himself in the middle of the road, with his 
arms folded and his eyes flashing, firmly 
awaiting the enemy, who advanced slowly, 
and resolved not to yield him passage until 
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he had spoken his mind about his wrongs. 
In his moments of violent excitement he 
could not control his tongue ; he no longer 
had words at his command ; he stammered. 
This happened in the present instance. 

As soon as M. de Saligneux was within 
reach, he exclaimed in a dull, jerky voice, 
* M. le Baron, I offer you my congratula- 
tions ; you are completely triumphant be- 
cause a prevaricating judge — Your con- 
science, if you have one — Your woods, 
your warren — This judgment is an infamy, 

for ' At last, however, he succeeded 

in finishing a sentence. Seizing his large 
head with both hands, he cried, * You want 
my head, sir ; here it is !' and he had the 
air of offering it to him. 

M. de Saligneux bent over his horse's 
neck and listened attentively to his 
broken, incoherent discourse, wondering 
what would emerge from the chaos. At 
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the last words he carried his hand to his 
hat, removed it, and bowed ; and this 
salute was a masterpiece of exquisite 
grace. Then, making a sign to his 
daughter, he gave his steed the spur, and 
set out at an easy trot. 

Instead of following him, Mdlle. de Sali- 
gneux, who had remained in the back- 
ground up to that moment, pushed straight 
for M. Teterol, and, throwing up her chin, 
said to him : 

* M. Teterol, you are enraged, and when 
a man is angry he does not manage to 
finish his sentences ; and that is very for- 
tunate, for angry people usually say very 
foolish things.' 

M. Teterol bounded with wrath on re- 
ceiving this haughty provocation point- 
blank. He uttered a hoarse cry, stretched 
out his arm, and in a moment more would 
have seized Mdlle. de Saligneux, dragged 
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her from her horse, and hurled her through 
the air to land in the dusty highway. But 
^\s arm fell before he had touched her ; he 
elt himself disarmed. She gazed fixedly 
t him, and her glance had an extra- 
rdinary clearness which surprised him. 
t was the glance of a person who has 
othing to conceal, and who knows what 
he wants. Mdlle. de Saligneux was 
tamed Claire, and deserved her name ; her 
lead of nineteen was very clear. Add to 
his that, at that moment, she felt not the 
►lightest fear ; she had seen the enraged 
nan raise his hand against her, and she 
lad not moved an eyelash. The young 
jirl had a proud, intrepid soul ; she knew 
3y instinct that dangers are sometimes 
:reated by fear. 

Far from allowing herself to be intimi- 
lated by the threatening gesture and flash- 
ing eyes of M. T^terol, the longer she 
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looked at him, the more she felt affected 
by a sort of sympathy for him. Although 
she had never in her life handled a brush, 
she had the artistic eye which finds an 
interest in the forms of things and the 
faces of people. She fancied she dis- 
covered that, after his own fashion, this 
angry man was handsome ; that he re- 
sembled a vanquished Titan. He in- 
spired her with a certain admiration, 
mingled with a little pity ; and it was in a 
softened, almost caressing, tone of voice 
that she said to him : 

* Be reasonable, M. Teterol. We must 
learn to swallow our chagrin. As the poet 
says, '' A thing once swallowed has no 
longer any taste.*' Life is a game, and we 
must be brave players. When we are 
checkmated, we must not break the chess- 
board over the head of the winner. 
Everything, my dear sir, goes by luck in 
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[lis world. You have won the first game, 
nd lost the second ; you may win the 
ubber, and then you can give yourself the 
Measure of laughing at us. I promise you 
hat I will not lose my temper on that 
lay.* She added, * Come, now, bow to me 
>oIitely, and I will return it with the most 
jracious of all the smiles they teach in the 
:onvent.* 

What went on in M. T^teroFs soul ? 
iVithout knowing exactly what he was 
ibout, he took off his hat. Mdlle. de Sali- 
jneux smiled, and, giving her horse his 
bead, she rejoined her father, who had 
§[rown uneasy, and was coming back for 
ber. She soon disappeared, but for long 
afterward M. T^terol stood motionless in 
the road, with his mouth open, and fancied 
that he still saw her. He was in the same 
state of mind as a royal tiger who has 
Found his master, his tamer, and who 
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wonders by what miracle he has allo"^^^ 
him to leave his clutch alive. 

This young girl, who had not b^^^ 
afraid of him, and whose glance was ^^ 
limpid, had cast a spell upon him. A^/^ 
she ugly or pretty } He had some douil^^^ 
on the subject, not being an expert in s"iJ^" 
matters. But he did know that her fs^-^^ 
was like no other face ; that her voice v^^^ 
pure,* fine, carolling like the voice of a b£j^^'» 
that no member of her sex, girl or wom^*-^' 
had ever produced upon him an impr^^^" 
sion at all to be compared with that whx^--^" 
he experienced at that moment. The ir"*^" 
pression was so vivid that it had a rea^l -^^ 
curious effect : veracious historians ^ ^^ 
bound to mention everything, even wh.^^^ 
they can give no explanation. 

As he thought of Mdlle. de Saligneu:?^ ^ 
plumed hat, he felt his heart swell, and I^^ 
began to weep. Why did he weep • 
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Who can say ? He never knew himself. 
Perhaps the painful emotions of that day 
had shattered his nerves ; had softened 
and relaxed his fibre : bows which are too 
tightly strung snap suddenly. The truth 
is, that the cause of his melting mood was 
Mdlle. Claire de Saligneux, the way she 
had looked at him, the peculiar quality of 
her voice — ^that silvery voice of youth, 
which Rousseau never heard without emo- 
tion. How great would have been Mdlle. 
de Saligneux^s surprise if she had seen 
Jean T^terol weep ! 

Several hours later, just as he had 
emptied his jug of beer, a servant from the 
chdteau made his appearance. Pale with 
emotion, fearing he should encounter some 
insult, some affront, or even that he would 
be driven out with blows, the poor fellow 
cursed the disagreeable caprice which had 
seized his employers to send him on an 
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errand which placed his pantaloons or his 
life in danger. He brought M. T^terol a 
note and a basket. The note ran as 
follows : 

' Mdlle. de Saligneux sends to the ogre 
of the White House one of the horrid 
wretches who devastated his cabbages, in 
order that he may execute justice on him 
by eating him. He is just in fine condi- 
tion.' 

The basket contained a rabbit of excep- 
tional size. 

It was decreed that nothing should that 
day go according to rule. Instead of 
driving the messenger off, M. Teterol 
ordered some refreshment to be given 
him ; instead of tearing up the note, 
and throwing the fragments in the 
bearer's face, he read it over three times. 
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and put it away carefully in a drawer. 
As for the rabbit, he kept that also. 
To tell the truth, a lingering feeling 
of distrust caused him to examine the 
entrails to make sure that they con- 
tained neither arsenic nor oxalic acid, 
nor any suspicious ingredient. The ex- 
amination proving favourable, he gave 
orders that the wretch should be roasted 
the next day ; and while eating it he 
thought a great deal of Mdlle. de 
Saligneux. 

From that day forth she was destined to 
play a leading r6le in his plans, and to form 
an integral part of his idea. What did he 
wish to do with her 'i He did not know 
exactly yet, but he was coming to it. He 
more than once pronounced her name aloud 
• when talking to himself, and his eyes 
flashed and a slight colour came into his 
cheeks. Apparently, he was revolving in 

13—2 
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his mind a strange, improbable combina- 
tion, with which he was trying to familiarise 
his good sense, that insisted on making 
objections. 




CHAPTER VII. 



3T was early in April, 1875, that 
M. T^terol took possession at 
last of the White House. He 
was not afraid to touch the plaster ; he had 
allowed it time to dry. He had a house- 
warming in fine style, and gave a banquet 
to which he invited all the notabilities of 
the place. The Ahh6 MJraud held back, 
and required urging before he would con- 
sent to be present ; he did not care to 
commit himself; but M. T^terol assured 
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him that he would find a note for a thousand 
francs for his poor under his plate, and he 
silenced his scruples. M. T^terol was a 
man to be conciliated, and he reckoned on 
the indulgence of M. de Saligneux. The 
banquet was very festive, and the guests 
did honour to it ; they ate a great deal and 
drank in proportion ; but they were re- 
served in their remarks, and their tongues 
found some difficulty in their free use. A 
poet has said, * When the cork flies the wit 
sparkles.' Fifty corks flew toward the 
ceiling, and the wine of Ai sparkled in the 
glasses, but the wit did not sparkle. The 
guests put a muffler on their voices, as 
though the walls had ears, and they were 
afraid of being indiscreet ; at dessert they 
were gay, but without noise or enthusiasm. 
The issue of the two lawsuits was partly 
responsible for this : people no longer be- 
lieved in M. Teterol's omnipotence ; his 
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Stock had fallen a little, and the baron's 
had risen. M. T^terol saw what was 
passing in his guests minds, let nothing 
escape him, and took care not to seem 
affected by it. He had regained all his 
former confidence in himself. *What 
fools !* he thought. * Wait a bit, and I will 
make them change their tune.* 

Among those invited was M. Cr6pin, 
who had been established for the past two 
years at Bourg, where his small business 
was prospering. M. T^terol knew better 
than any one else what M. Cr^pin was 
worth, and what use to make of him. A 
man owes money to the people he buys, 
but he does not owe them either esteem or 
resfard. He had none for this rather 
doubtfully honest man. He considered 
him an intelligent knave, who could on 
occasion render him fresh service for a 
consideration ; and we are justified in pre- 
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suming that he had one to ask of him, for 
after supper he kept him for the night, 
promising to send him back to his business 
by the first train. 

M. de Saligneuxs ex-steward always 
reserved to himself the right of being 
familiar with the people who hired him, 
and whom he was trying to work to his 
profit : he was very familiar, and told them 
disagreeable truths ; it was his way of 
saving his independence and his dignity. 
Some fruits remain acid even when rotten : 
such a fruit was the honourable M. Cr6pin. 
The Abbe Miraud having risen to take 
leave, every one followed his example ; 
and the business-agent, being left alone 
with the host, threw himself unceremo- 
niously into an easy-chair, where he passed 
several minutes in twirling his thumbs and 
chewing his toothpick. The ample liba- 
tions of which he had partaken had some- 
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what enlivened his pallid complexion ; he 
was none the handsomer for it. 

At length he began : * My sincere com- 
pliments, M. T^terol. The plague ! you 
have managed things well. You have 
given us a festival ct la Gamache. But do 
you know what I was thinking about just 
now } Your guests have drunk your wine 
and eaten your truffles, but they have 
evinced no real gratitude. It struck me 
that they remained to the very end a little 
cold.' 

* Really T exclaimed M. Teterol, pre- 
tending to enjoy the sally. 

' Did it not strike you in the same 
light ?' 

* Eh ! yes, I did suspect something. 
And what do you think was the cause }' 

* Well, to speak frankly, I think those 
^wo suits which you lost injured you. You 
nust take men as you find them. You 
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formerly accomplished great things, and 
people gazed at you with open mouths. 
A check has been sufficient to make them 
forget all that, and to-day they see only the 
spots on the sun. How shall I put it.^ 
Your prestige has suffered considerably.' 

* My prestige ! how sad ! I beseech 
you, M. Cr^pin, give me some good 
advice ; let me share the treasures of 
wisdom contained in your learned brain. 
What shall I do to re-establish my pres- 
tige ?' 

* It will be a difficult matter, my dear 
Teterol,' replied the other, thrusting his 
hands into his pockets. * You are no 
longer feared, and you cannot flatter your- 
self that you are beloved. It is not in 
your line.' 

M. T^terol glared at him from the 
corner of his eye : he felt strongly tempted 
to show this unceremonious person the 
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door, as he lounged there in his armchair 
and treated him like an equal ; but he had 
made it a rule to endure people whom he 
might possibly need. 

'Teach me how to become amiable, 
Master Cr6pin,* he replied, without anger. 
' It is an art in which you have taken your 
degree.* 

* You had better address yourself to 
Mdlle. de Saligneux. Do you know 
her r 

' I spoke to her for about two minutes 
on the highway,' answered M. Teterol, with 
some emotion. 

' My dear Teterol, you must know that 
Mdlle. de Saligneux is your most dangerous 
enemy. She has done you more harm 
during the three months which she has . 
spent at the chateau than your two lawsuits 
put together. They tell me she has been 
everywhere, talked with everybody, shown 
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everybody her white hand, and lavished 
around her smiles and her tricks. She is 
a regular cat. They all swear by her, and 
the baron profits by it. The deuce ! you 
and your millions make a sorry figure to 
the passers-by. You are not strong 
enough to contend with that young 
lady.* 

* Then I renounce the attempt,' re- 
turned M. Teterol, humbly. 

* My opinion is/ continued M. Cr6pin, 
* that, if she marries some gentleman of 
this vicinity, she will soon have him in the 
Chamber of Deputies. She possesses all 
the qualities of a perfect electioneering- 
agent' 

M. Teterol seated himself beside M. 
Cr6pin, and tapped him on the arm : 

* She will not marry ; she has no 
dowry.' 

* Where would she bestow it ?* 
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* And no expectations.* 

* Ah ! yes, she will inherit the money of 
her great-uncle, the Marquis de Virevielle. 
He is an old bachelor, who adores her as 
much as he detests her spendthrift 

father.' 

* Is the marquis rich ?' asked M. 
T^terol, brusquely. 

* If he is, one is forced to believe that 
he is a miser, a stingy fellow, for he lives 
in a shabby style in Paris, in a small hotel, 
between a badly-paved court and a flower- 
less garden, in company with an old valet, 
an old housekeeper, and an old dog. The 
hotel has crevices which he does not 
trouble himself to mend, and the dog, the 
housekeeper, the valet, and the marquis 
are about equally shabby. I know what I 
am talking about. The illustrious baron 
sent me to that dog-hole, once upon a 
time, to negotiate a loan. I was very 
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badly received, and he almost set the dog 
on me. I think that if M. de Virevielle 
leaves his grand-niece an income of fifteen 
thousand francs it will be a marvel.* 

' You see !' exclaimed M. T^terol, tri- 
umphantly, replying to his own thought. 

' What do I see T 

* Nothing whatever,' he replied. And, 
after a moment's reflection, he added: 
' She has a great deal of good sense.* 

' Who ?* 

* Mdlle. de Saligneux.* 

* Do you know, M. T^terol, you seem 
to take a great interest in that young 
lady ? Do you happen to be in love with 
her r 

M. Teterol reddened to his very ears, 
and Heaven knows he only blushed on 
very great occasions. 

* Yes, she has a great deal of good 
sense,* he repeated, without being discon- 
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certed ; ' and it is very natural. When a 
girl has the misfortune of having a fool for 
a father, she feels the inconvenience of it, 
and makes an effort to become sen- 
sible/ 

* Eh ! yes, in public, before spectators, 
coram populo ; but it is quite another thing 
when she is alone. Mdlle. de Saligneux 
used to climb trees even after she put on 
long dresses. One day, when she had 
climbed into a cherry-tree and was eating 
cherries, she thought it a fine joke to throw 
the stones in my face.' 

* Admirable T exclaimed M. T^terol, who 
thought it a meritorious act, and in the 
best possible taste, to throw cherry-stones 
in M. Cr^pin's villainous face. 

' Don't deceive yourself ; she would 
throw them at you too,' retorted M. 
Cr6pin, rather piqued. * What are we to 
her ? Vile commoners, whom she despises 
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from the bottom of her soul. She may 
court popularity 'through policy, but she is 
a Saligneux to the very ends of her 
fingers, in the very marrow of her bones. 
She is an impertinent minx, who is infatu- 
ated with her ancestors, and she counts 
them over every morning and every even- 
ing. You can never get the idea out 
of her head that man begins with a 
baron.' 

* Bah !' answered M. T^terol, still pur- 
suing his idea. * However proud she may 
be, a sensible girl adapts herself to circum- 
stances ; and when her future is concerned 
she makes her pride go through very 
narrow places, and even through the eye of 
a needle.' 

* Unless,' said the other, ' she makes use 
of her beauty to catch some duke or 
millionaire marquis.' 

^M. Cr^pin, is Mdlle. de Saligneux 
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pretty ?' asked M. T^terol, with an inno- 
cence which was not feigned. 

The commercial agent burst into a 
laugh, and pinching M. T^teroFs arm, he 
exclaimed : 

* Here is something odd. You talk to 
Mdlle. de Saligneux for two minutes, and 
that was sufficient for you to make the 
discovery that she was sensible ; but you 
do not know whether she is pretty. 
Really, M. T^terol, you are a remarkable 
man.' 

* Very remarkable,' returned M. T^terol, 
disengaging his arm and dusting his sleeve. 
Then he began looking at his hands and 
counting his fingers : as we have already 
remarked, he often did this when his brain 
was busy. 

* What are you thinking about ?' ex- 
claimed M. Cr^pin. 

' I am thinking,' he said, with a start, 
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* of some means to re-establish my prestige^ 
which according to you, my dear Cr^pin, 
is deeply compromised/ 

* Like Calchas, your eye is wild, your air 
sombre, and your hair stands on end. You 
are plotting something ?' 

* Perhaps so. Can I depend on you ?* 

* Oh ! as far as that is concerned, no, my 
dear T^terol,* replied M. Crdpin, affecting 
gravity and assuming the air of a Cato. 

* On the faith of an honest man, I have 
sworn not to meddle in the smallest degree 
in any of the little plots which it may 
please you to set on foot against the poor 
baron. He is a fine fellow, after all, and I 
feel an interest in him. He has shut him- 
self up in his chdteau for these two years 
past, and God knows how tired he must 
be of living there like a veritable anchorite, 
and trying to put his finances in some sort 
of order, and to repair the errors of his 
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youth. Virtue must be encouraged. Have 
a little pity ; let this sinner work out his 
salvation. For my part, his repentance 
and his austerity touch me, and my con- 
science would reproach me if I were to 
disturb his holy practices. No, do not 
count on me ; I will have nothing to do 
with the affair.* 

M. T^terol planted himself before him, 
and stared at him. 

' Master Cr6pin,* said he, * I know that 
you sell your scruples very dear, but I 
have the wherewithal to buy them. I 
desire some information from you. Zounds! 
you will be paid.' 

At these words he took M. Cr6pin by 
the arm, as though he feared that his 
drawing-room was too public a place in 
which to discuss confidential topics, and 
led him away to his study, where he 
remained shut up with him for two hours. 

14—2 
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He interrogated him in his lowest voice, 
and the ex-steward replied in the same 
tone, so that no one ever knew what they 
said. The only thing certain is, that M. 
Cr6pin set out early the next day for 
Bourg, where he made but a short stay, 
and that he departed immediately for Paris, 
although not called thither by any personal 
business. 

Virtue and good intentions are some- 
times rewarded. Whatever M. Cr6pin 
said about it, the city rat had become a 
country rat, and did not suffer in his hole. 
The Baron de Saligneux had acquired a 
taste for his new life. This man, who had 
been adored by beautiful women, put on a 
pair of wooden shoes, and his feet felt 
comfortable in them. This is a metaphor : 
it is none the less true that he busied 
himself in cultivating his land, went 
to bed early, rose at cock-crow, and 
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reached the end of the day easily, 
without having lost his temper for a 
moment. 

If any prophet had, a few years before, 
predicted this strange metamorphosis, the 
baron would certainly have shrugged his 
shoulders and replied, * It is impossible/ 
Nevertheless, the impossible had come 
to pass. He lived shut up in his castle, 
with no other society than his family por- 
traits and the rather crabbed virtues of his 
sister, the Countess de Juines, with which 
his daughter s lively graces were mingled 
at intervals, without in the least cheering 
them up. The butterjfly jfluttered for a few 
moments around the spiny thorn-bush, 
which showed its thorns, moralised, and 
blamed it for its misplaced gaiety ; it 
listened, or pretended to listen, and the 
next moment had disappeared from sight. 
A whirlwind had swept away its graces, its 
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brilliant wings, its wild caprices and light 
thoughts. 

Since her departure from the convent, 
Mdlle. de Saligneux had spent her time 
between her father and her great-uncle, 
the Marquis de Virevielle, who claimed 
her as his property, and to whom she was 
deeply attached. Once in possession of 
her, he let her go with difficulty, and the 
baron did not dare to insist too strongly on 
her return ; however insignificant the in- 
heritance in perspective, they could not 
afford to despise it. Nevertheless, it 
pained the baron to part with his daughter; 
he thought her charming ; what particularly 
pleased him was her laugh, which was as 
fresh and noisy as the cascades of the 
Limourde. When he was alone with her, 
he would say, * Now laugh, and make me 
laugh.* She did not require to be urged. 
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and they would laugh for two hours 
together. 

Unfortunately, the marquis considered 
that she belonged to him ; he > consented to 
lend her, but she must be returned. She 
had just been returned, and M. de Sali- 
gneux had been melancholy for half a week, 
after which he had not thought of her. 
Natural indifference is a surer remedy 
for the* evils of this world than all the con- 
solations of philosophy. With or without 
his daughter, M. de Saligneux endured his 
life patiently and even sweetly. 

In truth, when he set out in the morn- 
ing, clad in a fustian jacket, with a rabbit- 
skin cap on his head, to superintend the 
sowing, the harvest or the vintages, and 
when he traversed his fields with great 
strides, where he sank down in the earth 
up to his ankles, and sometimes carried 
away some of it on the soles of his heavy 
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boots, he occasionally regarded himself 
with an expression of astonishment. He 
said to himself, ' Is it really you ?* He 
asked himself whether the other, the real 
baron, was not occupied at that moment in 
airing his conquering smile on the asphalte 
of the boulevard ; but his astonishment 
was mingled with no unhappiness. 

Let us not grow weary of repeating the 
fact for the encouragement of repentant 
sinners, who imagine that conversion is 
always an austere and painful work — the 
Baron de Saligneux spent nearly two years 
without setting foot in Paris, and yet he 
was not bored. The rat did not talk of 
leaving his corn and sheaves, nor the monk 
of discarding his gown. 

His labour was not wasted. A short 
time had been sufficient to assure him that 
M. Cr6pin had robbed him In the most 
shameless manner. He did not try to 
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make him disgorge ; but, having en- 
countered him on a narrow path, it was 
a satisfaction to him to inform the pilferer 
that he was a rogue. It is a sort of plea- 
sure which a man has a right to indulge 
in ; it does not enrich a man, but it re- 
lieves his feelings. He applied himself 
untiringly to the task of bringing his estate 
back into a good condition. He was in- 
telligent, and he soon understood the fell- 
ing of trees, the breeding of cattle, the 
irrigation of fields, and the best methods of 
labour. He applied himself particularly 
to bringing his people back to their duty, 
and to stopping up the mysterious channels 
through which the best parts of his rents 
disappeared. He managed so well, that 
in less than eighteen months the revenues 
of his estate were nearly doubled. 

We once heard a preacher declare that 
saints, although they may be reduced to 
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the most cruel extremities, are happy be- 
cause they have the friendship of their 
conscience. We do not know whether 
the friendship of his conscience would have 
sufficed for the happiness of the Baron de 
Saligneux, and whether he had been so 
deeply touched by grace as to be contented 
for long with a perfectly monotonous life. 
He had not acquired the bucolic tem- 
perament on becoming an agriculturist 
Luckily M. T^terol had taken it upon him- 
self to furnish the spice with which he 
needed to season his life. If M. Teterol had 
not existed, it is probable that M. de Sali- 
gneux would not have hesitated long ago 
to break through his exile ; but M. Teterol 
did exist, and had declared war against 
him. The baron was In the position of a 
besieged city ; he took a pleasure in de- 
fending himself, in exposing the mines of 
the enemy by countermines, in counter- 
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acting his works of approach by vigorous 
sorties. The fortune of arms was favour- 
able to him, and he privately thanked M. 
T6terol for the interesting distractions 
which he had arranged for him, and which 
were quite new to him. 

But one thing disturbed him : since the 
court of Lyons had decided that the rab- 
bits were not warren rabbits, M. T^terol 
had given no sign of life — he had played 
dead. Hostilities had ceased all along the 
line ; no more bickering, no more insolent 
demands. It seemed as if the proprietor 
of the White House had enjoined on all 
his people, his gamekeeper, his servants, 
down to the lowest farm-hand, to change 
their 'tone and manners ; they had become 
polite, almost gracious. The frightful dog 
with the short nose had grown tame ; he 
no longer showed his teeth, he no longer 
barked. 
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Was he to conclude that, overcome by 
his defeat, M. T^terol was disgusted with 
the business, that he had disarmed, and 
was meditating propositions of peace ? It 
was difficult for any one who knew him to 
believe that. When the besieger ceases 
fire, it sometimes signifies that he is pre- 
paring to raise the siege ; it may also 
signify that he is preparing some unplea- 
sant surprise for the besieged. 

M. de Saligneux soon had a much 
graver subject of uneasiness, which came 
to him from quite another quarter. It has 
been said, with reason, that the present is 
nothing, that the future does not depend 
on us, that our past alone belongs to us; 
but the question would seem to be whether 
we do not belong to it. 

The baron's principal creditors were two 
petty brokers of slender morality and small 
reputation. He owed them sufficiently 
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large sums, which his trip across Europe 
had raised to more than two hundred thou- 
sand francs. He paid them the interest of 
his debt regularly, and resolved to extin- 
guish it by gradual payments, but which 
he had not been in a condition to make. 
Moreover, he thought he had nothing to 
fear from Messrs. Cobec and Margriffe ; 
he had always found them easy to deal 
with, and they never required to be urged 
to renew his notes. 

At the moment when he was farthest 
from thinking about them, two letters 
reached him, a month apart, which bore a 
strong resemblance to each other, and in 
which the two gentlemen informed him 
that they had got into difficulties, and that, 
his note having fallen due, they found 
themselves under the painful necessity of 
exacting the reimbursement of the whole 
amount of their claims. 
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These letters caused him a disagreeable 
surprise ; it was a stroke which made him 
start. His alarm would have been still 
greater had he suspected that M. Cr6pin 
had set out suddenly for Paris after a long 
confidential conversation with M. Teterol. 
He soon grew tranquil, and wrote to his 
creditors, insinuating that he did not be- 
lieve in their difficulties, and begging them 
to have a little patience, as it was impos- 
sible for him to satisfy them. He received 

equivocal replies, which seemed to him 
reassuring; and he possessed the art of 
lulling his uneasiness to sleep. 

Alas ! a man may reform, and kill the 
old man in him ; but he cannot kill Cobec 
and Margriffe, and he sees them appear 
through a trap-door, to torment the con- 
verted sinner. It is one of the crying 
injustices of life. 

One fine afternoon in June, the Baron 
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de Saligneux was stretched on one of the 
benches on his terrace, occupied in digest- 
ing his frugal breakfast, and smoking a 
panatella, whose delicate perfume recalled 
to his mind the pleasantest days of his 
existence. Yet he felt no regret. For 
the first time, his imagination was in accord 
with his destiny ; it sketched pastoral 
scenes, and played airs to itself on the 
shepherd's pipe. Some cows were brows- 
ing in a neighbouring field, and as their 
bells tinkled, it seemed to the baron that 
the tinkling was a far more agreeable 
music to listen to than the most charming 
operetta. It also seemed to him as if the 
vast plain which extended before his eyes 
was more agreeable to look at than the 
weighing-place at a race, and he decided 
that the fine elm which shaded his head 
was of a more beautiful green than the 
shade of a lamp which affords light 
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to a game of baccarat with two-louis 
stakes. 

He was suddenly disturbed in his medi- 
tations by a sharp cry ; he looked up into 
the air, and perceived a hawk which had 
stolen one of his chickens two days pre- 
viously. He ordered his gun to be 
brought, loaded it, and waited until the 
bird came nearer. He was just preparing 
to take aim, when a footman handed him a 
letter, the writing on which he instandy 
recognised ; it was the writing which, of all 
writings in the world, was the least agree- 
able to him. 

He laid aside his gun, and made haste to 
read the letter, which was brief but em- 
phatic. • It ran as follows : 

' M. LE Baron, 

* I have the honour to inform you 
that Messrs. Cobec and Margriffe have 
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transferred their claims upon you to me, 
which, as you are aware, amount in round 
numbers to two hundred and eighteen 
thousand francs. You are aware also that 
the dates fixed upon for repayment have 
passed, one a week, the other a month 
ago. I anxiously await any communica- 
tion which you may have to make to me 
on the subject. Accept, M. le Baron, the 
expression of my sentiments of the greatest 
consideration, with which I have the 
honour to be, your devoted servant, 

'Jean TI:terol.' 

M. de Saligneux felt a shiver run down 
his back. He read the note twice or 
thrice. No, his eyes had not deceived 
him ; the fatal writing resisted all his 
efforts to make it say anything except what 
it had already said ; it stuck to its first 
word, which was also its last. He tore the 

VOL. I. 15 
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paper into four pieces : if he had reduced 
It to fragments it would have done no 
good ; it is neither with our hands nor our 
nails that we rid ourselves of an embarrass- 
ing truth. 

The baron bent his head under the de- 
cree of destiny which had reached him, 
and gave himself up to melancholy reflec- 
tions, trying to account for what had taken 
place. He speedily divined the share 
which M. Cr^pin had had in the event. 
The hawk which floated above the terrace 
screamed again ; he looked, but had no 
longer any desire to fire at it ; this bird of 
prey was very inoffensive compared with 
the other. 

He saw his sister, the Countess de 
Juines, in her eternal half-mourning, appear 
at the end of one of the walks. She had 
dedicated herself to black ever since the 
death of her husband, whom, nevertheless, 
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she had no cause to regret ; it was, at the 
most, only on days of high festival that 
she enlivened her sadness with a few 
lilac ribbons. Her mourning happened to 
be very appropriate on that particular 
day. 

The baron approached her, and said 
that urgent business obliged him to set out 
for Paris. She questioned him, and he 
made up a story. She usually took things 
so hard that, in order to escape her pa- 
thetic laments, he had always refrained 
from informing her as to the state of his 
affairs, particularly as she was very deaf, 
and no one likes to shout out his confi- 
dential remarks. Moreover, could she be 
of any assistance to him ? She had just 
married her son to an heiress, and to faci- 
litate a rich match, which flattered her 
vanity, she had stripped herself; she had 
barely enough left to live on. 

15—2 
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M. de Saligneux busied himself with his 
preparations for departure. Before setting 
out, he seized a pen and scrawled hastily 
the following lines : 

* Monsieur, 

* I beg you to accord me the delay 
of a few days. I shall acquit myself of 
my debt before the end of the week. 
Accept, monsieur, the expression of all 
my sentiments of perfect consideration.* 

He arrived in Paris the next morning. 
He abstained from making any appeal to 
the Marquis de Virevielle ; he had applied 
to him more than once in moments of dis- 
tress, and the reception he had met with 
had taken away all desire to renew the 
attempt. Moreover, Mdlle. de Saligneux 
was staying with the marquis, and he did 
not wish to see her. He feared her in- 
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genuous but piercing glance : his daughter s 
eyes frightened him when he had anything 
to conceal. 

He passed several days in going around. 
The friends on whom he especially de- 
pended were absent ; others answered 
evasively. He went to the money-lenders, 
whom he had formerly approached with 
success ; they proved to him that his credit 
was very much shaken, and he considered 
the conditions which they proposed to him 
inadmissible. The most obliging among 
them placed only very insignificant sums 
at his disposal : times were bad, money 
was rare on 'Change. 

Disappointed in all quarters, he betook 
himself to his old friend baccarat ; one 
night he won fifteen hundred louis, and 
lost them the next. Discouraged by 
this reverse, not knowing where to turn, 
he took a great resolution : to resign him- 
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self to his fate, to drain the cup of misfor- 
tune, and to return to Saligneux. 

A few hours after his arrival there, he 
presented himself at the gate of the White 
House, on whose walls he fancied he could 
read the dreadful inscription : Lasciate ogni 
spera7iza. The painful emotion which agi- 
tated him, and the cruel sufferings of his 
dying pride, were visible in his counte- 
nance ; for M. TeteroFs big dog, who had 
advanced growling to meet him, suddenly 
crouched at his feet, and gazed at him 
with an almost paternal eye. In spite 
of calumny, the animal was susceptible of 
good feeling. He had scented misfortune ; 
and, as misfortune seemed to him worthy 
of respect, he let it pass. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

MONSIEUR TfiTEROL found 
himself at this moment in a very 
happy frame of mind. He was 
occupied in reading a letter which he had 
just received from his old friend the notary 
Pointal. 

He swallowed it in small morsels, like a 
gourmand, as he would have sipped the 
fine wine of Frontignan — the only wine he 
cared for. 

The letter ran as follows : 
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* My Dear Friend, 

* Yesterday I saw Lionel, who starts 
to-day for a three months' sojourn in Ger- 
many, as you had arranged between you. 
I will not leave this precocious and far too 
modest young man to announce to you 
that he has passed his examination for his • 
doctor s degree with remarkable success. 
It was one of the most brilliant examina- 
tions within the memory of the law faculty. 
Men of note talked of nothing else, and 
everybody unites in predicting for your 
son a great career. His success will not 
create enemies ; he possesses the gift of 
making himself beloved. My old friend, 
the new keeper of the seals, took such a 
fancy to the young man that he wished to 
make him a member of his cabinet. Lionel 
would not entertain the proposition. He 
insists that his education is not finished. 
He learned English in England, and he 
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wishes to learn German among the Ger- 
mans ; but he will keep his promise, and 
at the beginning of September will visit 
you in the famous White House, which he 
has not yet seen. 

* Do you know that you have been deal- 
ing with him very artfully ? You did not 
wish to show him the bird until its crest 
had all its feathers. If I am not mistaken 
in my calculation, it is three years since 
you saw Lionel. You will find him some- 
what changed, especially rather thin : he 
works too hard ; the sword is using up the 
scabbard. It will be your task to remodel 
him, to fatten him ; but, just as he is, he 
is the handsomest chestnut-haired fellow 
on earth. I know some ladies who think 
as I do. 

* Do not be uneasy, my dear T^terol ; 
he will not turn out a lawyer. You have 
taken a disgust to the profession since you 
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lost your suits, and he will not be anxious 
to win them. His ideas remain the same 
as ever ; he intends making a political 
career for himself, and in the meantime he 
is unsurpassed in administrative law. He 
will soon be auditor in the Council of 
State ; and, his foot once in the stirrup, it 
will not be long before he vaults into the 
saddle. What a good and loyal servant 
France will have ! He has everything in 
his favour — his lively intelligence, clear, 
luminous mind, a solid education, precise, 
well-defined ideas, the most liberal opi- 
nions, no prejudices and no intolerance, 
and a poetical imagination, to crown all. 
You are a happy father, my dear friend. 
Do you know the full value of your son, 
and do you appreciate your good luck ?* 

' That Pointal is absurd,' thought M. 
T^terol. ' He pretends to tell me the 
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value of my boy. We shall see. One of 
these days he will take it into his head 
that it was he who made him what he is.' 

In spite of this fit of ill-humour, he was 
settling himself to re-read the notary's 
letter, when Joseph, his servant, handed 
him a card. 

He had hardly cast his eyes upon it 
before he started from his chair, exclaim- 
ing, * Show him in !' and he was on the 
point of running to the door to receive his 
prey, whom he was anxious to see. He 
mastered his impatience ; and, feeling that 
his eyes sparkled, he endeavoured to extin- 
guish the fire of his glance. 

M. de Saligneux appeared. He had re- 
gained his usual countenance while ascend- 
ing the stairs ; his face had resumed its 
ordinary expression, an air of haughty 
indolence which disregarded events, and 

seemed to say, * Whatever happens, I am 
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a Saligneux/ He advanced with an easy 
swing, as was his wont, a smile on his 
lips, his head bent on his breast as though 
to inhale the perfume of a splendid moss- 
rose which bloomed in his button-hole. 

M. Teterol was thrown into consterna- 
tion. 

* He has found the money,* thought he. 
The baron suspected what was passing 

in the heart of his executioner. He re- 
marked in a careless tone : 

* Be reassured, M. Teterol ; I am at your 
mercy.' He added with ironical grace, 
*You see Themistocles coming to seat 
himself by the fireside of the great king, 
or Napoleon I. taking refuge on the Belle- 
rophon.' 

M. TeteroFs face expanded like the rose 
which decorated the baron's button-hole; 
his glance and smile shone with joy. A 
ray of sunlight which fell obliquely on him 
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made his grey hair scintillate, and formed 
an aureole around his brow, but it was 
neither the aureole of a saint nor of a 
martyr. 

He bowed courteously, and said : ' M. 
le Baron, you will not be sent to St. 
Helena.' 

Then he led him to the other end of his 
vast study, gazing complacently on his 
precious victim, following his every move- 
ment with tender solicitude, as though he 
were afraid he might be broken on the 
way. He pushed toward him the easiest, 
softest, most downy of his arm-chairs ; and 
he hardly refrained from placing a pillow 
behind his head and an embroidered foot- 
stool under his feet. He wished his 
prisoner to be comfortable, perfectly com- 
fortable, and to take a liking to his prison. 

M. de Saligneux sat down. His face 
was turned toward a large arched window^ 
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through which he saw a chSteau ; he could 
not help making a sign to it with his head, 
as much as to say, ' How shall we come 
out of this business ?' 

M. T^terol installed himself on a modest 
cane-chair, and, after casting a rapid glance 
in the direction of the window, said : 

* A charming view, M. le Baron. There 
is the famous wood which is not a warren. 
There is the river which devours my fields, 
and which the courts do not permit me to 
deprive of that pleasure. Between our- 
selves, justice is a queer thing ! And the 
chiteau, how elegant and coquettish it is! 
How much like a Saligneux it is, too! 
Ah I men cannot build like that nowadays. 
They only have bourgeois architecture now. 
It is because we live in a terribly bottrgeois 
century.* The word bourgeois filled his 
mouth ; in pronouncing it, he had as re- 
spectful an air toward himself as Louis 
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XIV. when he exclaimed, ' I am the 
State r 

M. de Saligneux interrupted him by a 
gesture. * Let us talk of business, M. 
T^terol,' said he. * I have come to beg 
you to renew my notes. You can ask any 
interest you please.' 

M. T^terol breathed noisily, closed his 
right eye, pushed his black- velvet skull- 
cap to the top of his forehead, and answered, 
after a pause which to the baron seemed 
very long : 

' I perceive with sorrow, M. le Baron, 
that you do not know me yet. What do 
you take me for ? For a usurer, I fancy ; 
many thanks. I beg you to understand 
that I have always detested all unclean 
means of gaining money. I made my 
money by work, and I have always desired 
that my money should work honestly, as I 
did. I have never intrigued on 'Change : 
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a Saligneux.' He advanced with an easy 
swing, as was his wont, a smile on his 
lips, his head bent on his breast as though 
to inhale the perfume of a splendid moss- 
rose which bloomed in his button-hole. 

M. Teterol was thrown into consterna- 
tion. 

* He has found the money,' thought he. 
The baron suspected what was passing 

in the heart of his executioner. He re- 
marked in a careless tone : 

* Be reassured, M. Teterol ; I am at your 
mercy.* He added with ironical grace, 
*You see Themistocles coming to seat 
himself by the fireside of the great king, 
or Napoleon I. taking refuge on the Belle- 
rophon.' 

M. Teterol' s face expanded like the rose 
which decorated the baron's button-hole ; 
his glance and smile shone with joy. A 
ray of sunlight which fell obliquely on him 
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his eye — the left one this time — ^pulled his 
cap down to his enormous eyebrows, and 
replied sententiously : 

* I have never cared for anything but 
first mortgages/ 

M. de Saligneux bowed his head under 
this blow. 

* In that case, pay yourself in land ; take 
Saligneux,' he said, in a voice weakened by 
emotion. 

* The whole of Saligneux ?' exclaimed M, 
Teterol, opening his mouth to its full 
extent, as his bulldog might have done 
when snapping up a mouthful. 

* One moment, my dear monsieur. You 
ought to be aware, you who are so curious 
and so profoundly versed in my affairs, 
that in ready money Saligneux is worth 
more than two hundred thousand francs. 
There would be a good share for many of 
you.' 

VOL. I. 16 
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M. Teterol remained silent for a minute. 
* M. le Baron/ he responded, * what I an> 
about to say will cause you great surprise. 
I know that the sale of the chateau of your 
ancestors would be a cruel extremity for 
you, for you would be forced to sell it 
eventually. What is a chdteau when it 
has no land about it — no more than a 
vegetable garden "i It is a king without 
a court, or a general without an army. 
Listen to me. I do not desire to take 
Saligneux from you. I certainly have no- 
reason to wish you well. You have 
treated me as a Turk would treat a Moor ; 
you have caused me a thousand annoy- 
ances ; you have rendered my life un- 
happy ; you have made me old before my 
time ; you have instituted lawsuits against 
me.' 

* Ah ! excuse me, M. Teterol, I thought 
it was you ' 
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M. T^terol exclaimed, in a voice of 
thunder : ' What, M. le Baron ! You still 
dare to maintain that your rabbits ' 

* Oh ! for the love of heaven, say no 
more about it,* sighed the baron. * I hate 
above all things to be bored ; my rabbits 
shall be whatever you like ; make hares or 
wild boars of them, if you like,' but don't 
discuss the matter any more.* 

This unfortunate interruption had af- 
fected M. T^terol unfavourably. He took 
time to calm down, and then went on in a 
good-humoured tone : 

* I was saying, M. le Baron, that I have 
no reason to spare you, and that neverthe- 
less I felt disinclined to take Saligneux 
from you. Do you know why ? Simply 
because you have a daughter. You open 
your eyes ? At all events, that is the 
state of the case. I only saw Mdlle. de 
Saligneux for two minutes. She only said 

16 — 2 
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two words to me in passing. But it is 
enough for me to see people once to love 
or to detest them ; and it is enough for me 
to hear the sound of their voices to know 
what to think of them. Well ! Mdlle. de 
Saligneux pleased me, and the sound of 
her voice suits me. Now do you know 
what would happen, M. le Baron, if I were 
to buy Saligneux of you ? Mon Dieu ! I 
do not wish to utter a word which could 
wound you ; but allow me to speak 
frankly. There are men, there are hands 
— in which louis melt as if they were in a 
crucible ; and there are men — what is it 
they are called ? — spendthrifts. Well ! one 
is young, and Paris, its pleasures, its women 
— in short, if you were to sell Saligneux, 
in ten months afterward your daughter 
would be reduced to poverty, and I do 
not wish your daughter to be reduced to 
poverty.* 
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The baron was torn by the most oppo- 
site feelings. The remonstrances which 
M. Teterol had presumed to make to him 
had appeared to him very impertinent, and 
he had been on the point of getting angry. 
His indignation gave way to profound 
astonishment, when he heard the conclusion 
of the discourse. 

What ! his ears had not deceived him ; 
his daughters charms had succeeded in 
softening the tough heart of this old 
rhinoceros ! If an aerolite had fallen at 
his feet from the sk3% or if his chateau, 
from which he had never taken his eyes, 
had set itself in motion suddenly, and 
danced a wild saraband, his surprise could 
not have been greater. 

He turned his eyes from the pepper-box 
towers, to which he had just mentally 
bidden a last farewell, and, looking fixedly 
at M. Teterol, he felt tempted to retort on 
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this presumptuous philanthropist. Still he 
thought it better to wait a little. 

* My dear sir,' said he, * I am very much 
obliged to you for your kind sentiments 
with regard to my daughter ; I will mention 
them to her when I see her, and she will 
no doubt appreciate them. But as you 
refuse to renew my notes, or to take a 
mortgage on my property, or to pay your- 
self in land, I must ask, in my turn, What 
have you to propose ?* 

M. Teterol rose abruptly, and replied : 

* I have my own idea.' And he added, 
as if speaking to himself: * It is not the 
old one ; it is another, which I think 
better.' 

Thereupon he began to pace the room 
with his heavy step, with his hands in his 
pockets, and his eyes half-closed. The 
baron followed him with his eyes, pale, 
excited, agitated by nervous attacks like a 
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criminal who is waiting for the verdict of 
the jury ; he wondered what could be 
going on in that big head, whose skull he 
would have liked to raise, in order to 
possess its secret at once. 

But M. Teterol seemed in no haste to 
explain himself. He continued his heavy 
walk ; it seemed to him as if he were 
treading under foot not only Baron Patrice, 
but his father, Baron Adhemar — his grand- 
father, the keeper of the seals — his great- 
grandfather — all his ancestors — and that 
he was crushing and grinding to powder 
with his elephantine foot the pride of 
twenty generations of Saligneux ; he heard 
it shrieking under the soles of his boots. 

Suddenly M. Teterol stopped, leaned 
his back against the chimney-piece, and 
according to his custom, after playing with 
his hands, he joined them in the form of a 
cup ; at the bottom of the cup he saw the 
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interior of a church, an altar on which 
burned fifty candles, before the altar a 
nuptial canopy, under the canopy a young 
girl with dark-brown hair and a young 
man with a light chestnut moustache. And 
there were people there who said, * They 
told me so, but I would not believe it^ 
There were others who replied, ' Ah ! he 
is a famous man, and, when he wills a 
thing, it comes to pass.' The church, the 
altar, the candles, the canopy, and all those 
people who conversed, were contained in 
M. Teterors two hands. It is true, they 
were enormous. 

At last, his eye filled with the vision, 
he turned to M. de Saligneux, and ex- 
claimed : 

* I don't approve of half-way measures. 
Are we friends } Are we enemies } One 
of two things we must have — either war 
with all its consequences, or peace, and 
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even friendship, founded on a satisfactory 
treaty. That is my ultimatum.* 

*And what are the clauses of this 
treaty T demanded the baron, panting, his 
throat oppressed by over-excitement. 

M. Teterol hesitated an instant before 
replying; it was not easy to articulate 
what he had tp say. 

* M. le Baron,' he murmured, * you have 
a daughter,* and, added, after a pause, 
stammering a little and blushing deeply, 
* and I have a son.* 

At these words M. de Saligneux seemed 
to execute a somersault in his chair. 
There are extraordinary events and sur- 
prises which catch a man unprepared, 
however much self-possession he may 
have. Fortunately M. Teterol did not see 
this start ; being very much agitated him- 
self, he kept his eyes riveted on the 
floor. 
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*Your daughter is charming,* he re- 
sumed, in a voice softer than the sound of 
the hautbois ; * my son is charming also, 
and he is a young man with a great future 
before him. Read what my notary, who 
is not an ordinary man himself, has written 
me about him.' 

And he offered the baron M. PointaFs 
letter. 

M. de Saligneux*s first impulse was to 
throw it in M. T^terol's face ; his second 
was to give way to an explosion of gentle 
gaiety. He did neither. He thought of 
the two hundred thousand francs which he 
owed, and of his chiteau, which had been 
given back to him by a miracle. His 
blood boiled, but he endeavoured to calm 
it. His hands itched ; he said to them, 
* Come, let us not get angry \ And, to tell 
the truth, men who have had a great deal 
of experience learn not to lose their 
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tempers. But he could not utter a word. 
He negligently took from his button-hole 
the beautiful moss-rose which had adorned 
it, and gazed at it in silence. The rose 
understood him ; -like himself, it considered 
M. T^teroFs proposition unheard-of, fabu- 
lous, and extravagant, as well as insolent. 

M. T6terol grew uneasy at his long 
silence, and at length said, with some bitter- 
ness: 

' Prejudices, M. le Baron, profit nothing, 
and sometimes cost very dear. Have I 
offended you ?' 

* Offended ? Not at all ; but I acknow- 
ledge that you have surprised me ex- 
tremely. Believe me, M. T6terol, I am 
very sensible — yes, I am very sensible of 
your goodwill, and of the advantages of 
the alliance which you propose ; but * 

' Do not say ** but," ' interposed M. 
T^terol quickly, regaining all his assurance. 
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*Your daughter is charming/ he re-, 
sumedy in a voice softer than the sound of 
the hautbois ; ' my son is charming also, 
and he is a young man with a great future 
before him. Read what- my. notary, who 
is not an ordinary man himself, has written 
me about him.' 

And he offered the baron M. Pointal's 
letter. 

M. de Saligneux's first impulse was to 
throw it in M. T^teroFs face ; his second 
was to give way to an explosion of gende 
gaiety. He did neither. He thought of 
the two hundred thousand francs which he 
owed, and of his chdteau, which had been 
given back to him by a miracle. His 
blood boiled, but he endeavoured to calm 
it. His hands itched ; he said to them, 
* Come, let us not get angry !' And, to tell 
the truth, men who have had a great deal 
of experience learn not to lose their 
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* You have not had time yet to" consider 
thoroughly all the advantages. And, in 
the first place, with regard to your little 
debt, we will settle that amicably in private, 
and you will find me the most accommo- 
dating of men. Then consider your 
daughter. No dowry, no expectations. 
What will you do with the poor child ? If 
any marquis should consent to marry her 
for her beauty, he would turn out a booby 
or a sportsman, incapable of giving her the 
kind of life which she deserves. And then 
you do not know what sacrifices I shall 
make, what follies I shall commit, for my 
son. He is the marrow of my bones, the 
blood of my veins, my idol. I call him 
my Prince of Wales. I long ago made up 
my mind that I would give him a million 
when he married : think of it— a million in 
cash ! Ah ! M. le Baron, what an example 
we should give to our country ! And we 
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ought to do something for our country. 
There has been proclaimed equality in the 
sight of the law ; but different classes 
detest each other, are jealous of each 
other. France is full of men like me, who 
look askance at barons, and of barons who 
say to them, ** Stand out of my light !" 
Yes, the conflict between the Teterols and 
the Saligneux is the scourge of France ; 
everywhere is heard the noise of wooden 
shoes advancing, and of varnished boots 
retiring. Eh ! good God, are there not 
room and sun for all ? All that needs to 
be done is to come to an understanding 
and intermarry. M. le Baron, let us unite 
old France to new France. In this canton 
there are several hundred imbeciles who 
have foolishly espoused our quarrel without 
knowing why. Some regard you as a 
scoundrel, the rest look on me as a bully. 
If our children should one day traverse the 
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principal street of Saligneux arm-in-arm — 
you see the picture ? — all the idiots, beings 
unable to comprehend it, would look at 
them open-mouthed ; and I put it to you, 
M. le Baron, is it not a pleasure to intelli- 
gent people to make fools gape ?* 

After this fashion did Jean Teterol dis- 
course, and he discoursed a long time. 
Having cleared the first barrier, and 
having found the field free, he hesitated 
no longer ; he hastened forward, and gave 
free rein to his tongue. He painted in a 
few bold strokes the happy revolution 
which the marriage of M. Lionel Teterol 
and Mdlle. Claire de Saligneux would 
effect, not only in the affairs of the Baron 
de Saligneux, but also in those of the 
universe in general. The Golden Age 
would return on earth ; streams of milk 
would flood the country ; the Limourde 
would bear pearls and rubies on its breast ; 
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the lamb woulcj feed with the wolf ; Astrea 
would resume the government of the 
world ; everywhere would be peace, hap- 
piness, and abundance. 

The baron, sitting with his hand clinched 
on the arm of his chair, had made ten 
efforts to rise, yet he still remained seated^ 
Ten times he had tried to leave the place, 
but he was still there. He had tried to 
stop his ears, and yet he did not cease to 
hear, and even to listen attentively. 

* M. Teterol,' he exclaimed at length, * I 
so little expected, when I came here, such 
propositions as you have just made to me, 
that you must not take it in ill part if I 
find some difficulty in gathering my wits 
together. I should really be charmed to 
reconcile old and new France. But be so 
good as to recollect that our children have 
never seen each other. Who can be sure 
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that my daughter will be agreeable to your 
son ?* 

This question seemed so absurd to M. 
Teterol that he could not restrain a burst 
of laughter. 

* Ah ! what did you say, M. le Baron ?* 
he replied. * I think I must be dreaming. 
What ! my son would presume — But I 
believe I own my son, and he will always 
do whatever I desire. I will say to him 
before he sees Mdlle. de Saligneux, ** I 
wish that she shall please you," and, 
zounds ! she will please him.* 

* I congratulate you, M. Teterol, on the 
excellent education you have given to your 
son,' returned the baron. * For my part, 
I must confess that I have not as yet 
brought my daughter to such a pitch of 
perfection that I should think of forcing 
her taste.' 

' Ah ! very well. She is very difficult 
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to suit/ interrupted M. Teterol, * if she 
can find any fault with my Prince of 
Wales. But you have not read Pointal's 
letter yet. Where is the letter ? Here, 
a few lines before the end — What does 
he say ? " He is the handsomest chestnut- 
haired young fellow in the world. I know 
some ladies who think as I do." You see ? 
But how stupid I am ! I can show you 
my Prince of Wales.* 

And he took from one of the drawers in 
his desk a photograph, which he handed 
to the baron. The latter looked at it and 
nodded approvingly, as though he had 
been examining a faultless saddle-horse, 
or a Roussillon ram with fine, thick fleece. 
He could not avoid acknowledging to him- 
self that M. Jean TeteroVs heir was a 
charming fellow, whose face, at once 
gentle and grave, open and meditative, 
commanded instant sympathy ; and that 
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he bore no more resemblance to his father 
than an elegant birch of the finest species 
does to an old elm which has grown in 
hard soil, beside a dusty road, at the 
mercy of the passers-by. If the Baron 
de Saligneux represented old France, if 
Jean Teterol represented new France, his 
son probably belonged to a third and still 
newer France, which possessed the secrets 
of the future. 

In the meanwhile, M. Teterol had 
opened a second drawer of his desk, from 
which he took two papers, which he had 
drawn up roughly at his leisure. One was 
the sketch of a deed by which M. de 
Saligneux acknowledged that he owed 
him a sum of two hundred and eighteen 
thousand five hundred and twenty-four 
francs, bearing five per cent, interest, the 
repayment of which could not be demanded 
before the expiration of four full years. 
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The other was a counter-deed posterior in 
date, and drawn up in these terms : 

* In consequence of arrangements en- 
tered into between the Baron Patrice de 
Saligneux and M. Jean Teterol, the Baron 
de Saligneux, having agreed to give his 
•daughter, Mdlle. Claire de Saligneux, in 
marriage to M. Lionel Teterol, son of the 
aforesaid Teterol, binds himself, in case he 
should withdraw his word, through any 
act of his own, or through a refusal on the 
part of his daughter, to repay M. Teterol, 
within a week of his renunciation and the 
rupture of the projected marriage, the 
whole sum of two hundred and eighteen 
thousand five hundred and twenty-four 
francs, which he confesses to owing him 
in the accompanying document, that is 
annulled by the present deed on the above 
understanding.' 

M. Teterol handed the two draughts to 
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the baron, remarking, as he did so, * Look 
and decide. Here is an acknowledgment 
which I beg you to copy and sign. I will 
witness it and countersign it.* 

M. de Saligneux read and appeared very 
well satisfied ; a delay of four years was an 
eternity to him. 

* If you like,* he said gaily, * I will make 
two copies, for it is a contract stipulating 
reciprocal obligations, and reciprocal con-, 
tracts with private signature ought to be 
drawn up in duplicate. If it is true, M. 
T^terol, that I have made you old before 
your time, it is still more true that you 
have forced me to study the Code, which 
ages one in another way. But what is this, 
second paper i^* 

* A counter-deed, which must be written 
by your hand, and remain with me.* 

The second paper pleased the baron far 
less than the first : it was a dish which did 
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not suit him. He made a very expressive 
grimace, and sank back in his chair. 
, * Do you know, M. Teterol, that you 
are prodigiously prompt in business 
affairs } Grant me forty-eight hours for 
reflection.' 

* At your leisure, M. le Baron ; take the 
papers,* replied M. Teterol, with a rather 
bantering smile. * But, if I were in your 
place, I should decide immediately. Once 
Mdlle. de Saligneux made a remark to me 
in her pretty voice which has clung to my 
memory, and here it is : "A thing once 
swallowed has no longer any taste." Eh ! 
now I ask you, when the sun has risen and 
set twice more on your indecision, what 
change will have come over the world .^ 
None. The day after to-morrow, when 
you wake up and open your shutters, the 
first thing you will see will be old Teterol 
walking in his garden, and you will say to 
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yourself, ** He is waiting for my answer/' 
It will be an unpleasant moment for you> 
and I advise you to spare yourself; for> 
however desirous I am to please you, I 
cannot conceal from you the fact that I 
shall still be alive at the expiration of 
forty-eight hours. My chest is sound,* he 
added, striking his breast, * and I do not 
suppose you would have me made away 
with; 

* God forbid !* returned the baron, 
graciously. * My dear sir, you are one 
of the most original men I have ever 
known — a real specimen ; and I should 
be in despair if the race were extin- 
guished.' 

Thereupon he meditated for a few 
moments ; he was arguing with himself. 
The conclusion of his argument was, that 
he told himself that, when a man has em- 
ployed the first half of his life in commit- 
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ting follies, he must consecrate the other 
half to being politic. 

He sat up straight, took the pen, copied 
^nd signed all that was required of him. 
His task accomplished, he examined the 
tips of his fingers to make sure that none 
of M. Teterol's villainous ink had stained 
them, and rose to take his depar- 
ture. 

*M. le Baron,' said M. T^terol, no 
longer banteringly, *a deed with private 
signature has the same force as an authen- 
ticated deed. Although Pointal is my 
best friend, I have never been able to 
endure to have him thrust his nose into 
my affairs, except in cases of urgent neces- 
sity. If you please, we will do without a 
notary. Those gentry have a rage for 
quibbling, criticising, and putting in their 
word on every occasion. You are a 
gentleman — my name is T^terol. We are 
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honest folk, and our signatures are worth 
their weight in gold/ 

> 

As he said this, he offered his hand to 
M. de Saligneux, who could not do other- 
wise than take it and press it. M. T^terol 
accompanied him as far as his gate, paying 
him the most profound attention. The 
house-servants who saw them pass divined 
that something important must have oc- 
curred. 

M. Teterol was stately and radiant 
His nostrils expanded, and as he drew 
a deep breath he seemed to absorb 
all the circumambient air, leaving none for 
the baron or any one else. His gestures 
were significant of events, and his eyes of 
invitations to a wedding. The announce- 
ment which was to create a sensation in 
both worlds was legible there, printed in 
large characters : 

* The heir of Jean Teterol will shortly 
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wed the only daughter of the Baron de 
Saligneux : it is written in the stars, 
because it was first written in my 
head/ 

The baron wore quite a different ex- 
pression, and, if the people whom he met 
on his way back to Saligneux had taken 
the trouble to examine him, they would 
have probably decided that his air was 
contented, but not haughty. 

Fortunately for him, the Countess de 
Juines was not in the drawing-room when 
he entered ; but, having cast his eye, like 
Ruy Gomez, over the numerous family 
portraits which covered the walls, it seemed 
to him that the pictures were gazing at 
him, and he said to them crossly : 

' You can blame me, at your ease. In 
your day you had not to reckon with new 
France/ 

Then, perceiving a pretty pastel which. 
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from between two windows, addressed to 
him mute reproaches, he murmured : 

* Don't be angry, my pet : this marriage 
has not yet taken place/ 




CHAPTER IX. 



^T was the loth of September. 
M. T^terol had risen before 
daybreak in order to despatch 
his carriage and coachman to Pont d'Ain, 
to bring him his son, the pride and delight 
of his heart. He had not seen him for nearly 
three years. Fully occupied with his studies 
and his travels, Lionel had not made ac- 
quaintance with his father's new establish- 
ment, and the latter had not endeavoured 
to attract him thither. On the contrary, 
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whenever the young man had shown any 
desire to spend his vacations with him, he 
had replied, *We will see about that 
laten* 

He desired that his house should first 
be built and furnished, and his estate in 
perfect order. He was like an emperor 
who did not wish to show himself to his 
heir except in his full glory. 

The weather was the finest possible ; 
the sky was cloudless, as though it wished 
to adorn itself for the festive occasion 
which was drawing near. M. T^terol 
counted the minutes with feverish im- 
patience. He went in and out of his 
drawing-room, sometimes playing with his 
hands, sometimes looking at the door 
through which would enter the object 
which he held dearest, most precious, 
before or after his money. He avoided 
committing himself on that point ; there 
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are questions which are so delicate 
that it is better not to meddle with 
them. 

At length he heard the gate open, and 
the gravel of the courtyard creaked under 
the wheels of a tilbury. For a moment 
he thought of descending the staircase 
precipitately, in order to embrace his 
Prince of Wales more quickly. He 
changed his mind, fearing to compromise 
his paternal majesty, which must always be 
kept inviolable. He stood motionless, and 
held his breath. 

The next moment a slender, graceful 
young man, with well-formed shoulders, a 
rather pale face, and an eye which was 
sunken but full of fire, threw himself on 
his neck. 

T^terol pressed him in his arms, and 
alternately held him at arm's length and 
drew him close, in order to look at him or 
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to embrace him again. Then he led him 
before a mirror, and said : 

* We do not resemble each other much, 
my prince. Would any one believe that 
this man was the father of that one ?' 

Then he led him to the dining-room, 
where a savoury breakfast awaited him, of 
which he himself did not partake. Faithful 
to his old habits of abstinence, he ate only 
one meal a day, took some porridge at nine 
o*clock, and went so until evening. He 
seated himself opposite Lionel, placed his 
elbows on the table, and watched him eat, 
while he overwhelmed him with questions. 
He asked him, without pausing, if he had 
slept well on the train ; if he had felt any 
emotion on perceiving the steeple of Sali- 
gneux for the first time ; if he knew Ger- 
man as well as he knew English ; if it was 
true that Berlin and London were built of 
bricks ; if one could believe, as people 
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maintained, that the verdure was greener 
in England than elsewhere, and that the 
King of Prussia never took off his helmet ; 
how many auditors there were in the 
Council of State ; what was the salary of 
auditors of the first class, of mattres des 
requites, of councillors and presidents of 
sections. 

He was inexhaustible in his interroga- 
tions; and, fixing his grey eye, which 
looked black from time to time, on the 
young man, he drank in his replies. In 
truth, he listened to them as one listens 
to an opera when the music is more inter- 
-esting than the words. The essential 
point for him was to hear his prince's 
voice, which was clear and of a fine tone. 
He said to himself, * How well he speaks ! 
What success he will have in court one of 
these days !' 

As soon as Lionel had slaked his thirst. 
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and satisfied his hunger by double mouth- 
fuls, in order to be free to answer his 
father's innumerable questions, the latter 
led him to the apartment which he had 
prepared for him with his own hands, and 
decked with a thousand knick-knacks, with 
as much care as a lover who thinks of his 
lady while buying his furniture. 

* Is there enough ?' he asked, shrugging 
his shoulders and casting his eyes round 
the room. * Devil take me if I know what 
good it will do you ; but Pointal insists 
that you have a taste for baubles. Great 
good may it do you ! Here are two nail- 
brushes, one for each hand. I s that enough \ 
I never could understand why people 
brushed their nails. But look, do these 
Daghestan curtains, which I had sent from 
the shops of the Louvre, please you ? It 
is the latest novelty. You see that I deny 
you nothing. There are six of them, and 
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they cost forty francs apiece, not to men- 
tion the bands, which cost five francs and 
ninety centimes ; and white Swiss muslin 
curtains at a franc and ten sous the metre. 
You can count it up. And then, God for- 
give me, a liqueur-case and boxes of cigars, 
and here is cologne which comes from 
Cologne, pure Farina. Be careful of it ; 
when it is gone it is gone. Ah ! if you 
wish to brush up a little, make haste, for 
I must take you to see my garden.* 

Lionel dressed as quickly as he had 
breakfasted, and hastened to rejoin his 
father, who was awaiting him with his 
broad-brimmed hat on his head and his 
everlasting holly-stick in his hand. 

M. Teterol had given orders that every- 
thing should be cleaned, dusted, scoured, 
freshly polished and shining; that there 
should not be a dry leaf on the turf, nor a 
bit of dirt in the paths, nor a spot of rust 
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on the locjcs of the doors. He wished to 
dazzle his prince; he intended that his 
glory should be reflected in the enthusiasm 
of his heir. 

They visited first the stables, the cattle- 
sheds, the barns for hay, and the dairy, 
where they made a profound study of a 
new kind of churn, infinitely superior to all 
churns known to man up to that day. 
Then they inspected the poultry-yard and 
pig-pens ; they passed in review the cart- 
sheds, troughs, and horse-ponds, the geese 
and ganders, the drakes and ducks, the 
Dorking and Cochin-China cocks, the 
hogs and breed-sows, and all their little 
pigs with corkscrew tails. 

Thence they arrived at the fruit-garden, 
from which they passed into the vegetable 
garden. Everything must be seen and 
admired in the greatest detail, from the 
wall-fruit to the asparagus plants, from the 
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melon-beds to the shallots; and Lionel 
was forced to confess that no country that 
he had visited produced shallots and melons 
which could be compared to those of the 
White House. 

Then they set out to make the grand 
tour of the farms, and in that way they 
spent the entire afternoon. M. Teterol 
halted before every piece of land, explained 
minutely when and how he had come into 
possession of it, what price he had paid 
for it, in what state he had found it, by 
what means he had increased its produc- 
tiveness, and by what improvements he in- 
tended to still further increase it Solemn 
.and majestic, he related all these stories in 
a tone befitting an epic ; he borrowed 
Clio's trumpet. It was like Alexander 
telling of Granicus, Arbela ; Sogdana con- 
quered after Persia, and India after Bac- 
tria ; Persepolis destroyed, Alexandria 
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rising from the earth on an order from his 
royal mouth, which with a word caused 
empires to appear or disappear. 

He nudged Lionel with his elbow, as he 
completed his explanation, and said, * What 
do you think of it all ?* 

Lionel thought what he had always 
thought, that his father was a very remark- 
able man, who understood everything, 
even the things he knew nothing about ; 
that he possessed an instinct which sup- 
plied the lack of study and was nearly akin 
to genius. The young man lent a respect- 
ful and attentive ear to the paternal elo- 
quence, he bowed in sign of approbation, 
he admired ; but his admiration was not 
enthusiasm, and enthusiasm was what was 
required of him. 

A cloud passed over M. Teterol's brow ; 
his triumph was not so dazzling as he had 
hoped it would be : his heir did not ex- 
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claim at anything, did not dance with 
delight, did not go into ecstasies. The 
exacting old man gradually spoke less ; a 
heavy discontent was gathering within 
him, and only waited for an opportunity to 
break out. 

The father and son, ascending the Li- 
mourde, arrived on the brink of an irrigat- 
ing canal, covered here and there with 
water-lilies, which spread their floating 
leaves, their pure white corollas, and their 
shining gold stamens, over the surface of 
the water. 

* Ah ! what beautiful flowers !' exclaimed 
Lionel. 

This time his admiration had an accent 
of enthusiasm. M. Teterol's face con- 
tracted, his eyebrows united and formed an 
acute angle, and he drew up the corners of 
his mouth like a man who has swallowed 
sour fruit. 
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* Can you tell me of what use are these 
beautiful flowers ?' he asked his son. 

' None, that I am aware of. What is 
beautiful does not need to be useful.' 

* What ethics ! What are we coming to 
with such principles } I, for my part, only 
care for flowers which are of some use.' 

* Turnip flowers, for example.' 

*Yes, monsieur, turnip flowers,' replied 
M. T^terol, who called his son 'monsieur' 
when out of humour with him. * They are 
not so fortunate as to please you T 

* I grant them the excuse of extenuating 
circumstances ; but I assure you that these 
lilies ' 

* Lily yourself!' interrupted M. T^terol, 
rather tartly. And, returning after his 
ordinary method to the idea which he was 
rolling in his brain, he added, without 
taking the trouble to explain the connec- 
tion : * Young people are fortunate nowa- 
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days! Fortune, the amenities of life, all 
come to them without any exertion of their 
own. It is the father who must battle 
hand and foot.' Work, my good fellow, 
exert yourself, perform the labour of four. 
You will not even be thanked.' 

'Of whom are you speaking, my good 
father i^' asked Lionel, much astonished. 

* Of — I perceived, a little while ago, that 
my stories bored you.' 

' They interested me extremely. My 
humble opinion is that the proprietor of the 
White House is a man who understands 
the administration of his land as well as 
the construction of houses ; and I assure 
you that I admire infinitely * 

' My water-lilies ! That is how you 
reward me.' 

' I will not look at them again,* replied 
the young man, smiling ; and, seizing his 
father s hands, he exclaimed, * I admire 
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these two hands, which have gained such 
glorious battles, more than all the lilies in 
the world/ 

And he raised them respectfully to his 
lips. 

These words and the gesture calmed 
M. T^terol's irritation, and his brow 
cleared. They walked on, and, after 
ascending an eminence, sat down on the 
grass, at the edge of an oak-grove. From 
this spot the eye fell upon the chateau of 
Saligneux, upon its terrace and its lawn, 
the forest-trees, and their superb masses 
of verdure. M. Teterol, who perspired 
easily, had drawn a handkerchief from his 
pocket, and was mopping his face. 

Lionel gazed at the chdteau, whose 
quaint architecture and surroundings de- 
lighted him, though he took care not to 
show it, being warned by his late ex- 
perience. 
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* Do not restrain yourself/ said his father 
suddenly. ' Confess that you would give 
ten White Houses for that nobleman's 
seat — for that squire's bonbon box/ 

* Not at all/ replied Lionel, who had 
gained nothing by his prudent silence. 
'The White House is doubtless much 
more comfortable, much more convenient 
to live in ; and, if any one were to make 
me a present of that old castle, I should 
not know what to do with it/ 

* But you have been devouring it with 
your eyes for the last ten minutes/ 

* It is a form of speech to say that I 
devour it. I take a pleasure in looking at 
it, but I do not care about owning it.* 

* Really ? Well, for my part, I only like 
to see what I own. And, moreover, you 
may say that that chiteau, the park, those 
tall trees are pretty ; but I do . not think 
the sight of them is agreeable. Does it 
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not seem to you that there is something 
which spoils them ? Look closely.' 
' Really, for all I can see ' 

* I repeat that there is something which 
spoils them/ 

' What ?' 

* Mortgages.' 

Lionel could not help laughing. 

*You cannot see mortgages/ he an- 
swered ; *or, at least, I have not the power 
of seeing them.' 

* I see them, sir,* retorted M. T^terol. 
' There's where we differ.' 

Lionel bowed. 

' So the Baron de Saligneux is embar- 
rassed in his affairs ?' he asked. 

' He would be if he had any. Do such 
people have affairs ?' 

* What sort of a man is the baron }^ 

* A fool. He has a daughter who pos- 
sesses good sense ; she must have got it 
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from her mother. But I believe you are 
capable of liking fools.* 

* I do not detest them. Their freaks 
are entertaining sometimes, and the world 
would be rather monotonous without 
them.' 

* There is one good thing about them/ 
retorted M. Teterol, with a grin ; * their 
extravagances form the patrimony of sen- 
sible people. This one in particular has 
rendered society the precious service of 
putting the property of his ancestors into 
circulation again. It is a good thing to be 
put down to his credit, and if he were not 

a squire Do you happen to like 

squires ?' 

* That depends.' 
*On what?' 

* On what they are like. The per- 
sonage is worth whatever the man is- 
worth.' 
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* Ta, ta ! what nonsense ! So you are a 
reactionary ? You do not believe in the 
principles of '89, and the equality of all 
men ?* 

* I f men are all equal, why will you not 
allow that a baron is as good as his farm- 
hand ?^ 

* There is my doctor of law. You deal 
in sophisms. There is nothing which dis- 
torts the mind like the study of the law. 
I tell you that I hate all your gentry. 
Upon my word ! I understand why people 
enjoyed guillotining them formerly. Is it 
not pitiful to see persons who are as poor 
as rats putting on airs 'i Why } Because 
they have birth. Was I not born, too ? 
You pain me ; I thought you were a 
liberal.* 

* I am, with all my heart. To live one's 
self, and to let others live, even when the 
men or ideas do not please one, is the 
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foundation principle of liberalism. So I 
should never guillotine any one.* 

*That is not the question/ retorted M. 
Teterol, who had a queer way of arguing^ 

* Can you tell me of what use this baron is, 
and how he deserves the profound bows 
with which every one salutes him when he 
traverses Saligneux ? Yet every one 
knows that he is ruined, or next door 
to it.' 

* That is precisely what he is good for,* 
replied Lionel. * I consider that he ren- 
ders the people of this district a service by 
accustoming them to respect something 
besides riches.* 

This imprudent remark produced a dis- 
astrous effect. M. Teterol cast a terrible 
glance on his son. 

* Ah ! sir, despise riches !* he exclaimed. 

* Very good, indeed ! My young gentle- 
man lives like the son of a noble, spends a 
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^reat deal of money, goes through a very 
expensive course of study ; he travels in 
England, in Germany ; he rides, he goes 
to the theatre — he denies himself nothing. 
It is fortunate for my lord that his father 
has millions, for a Prince of Wales costs a 
great deal. My lord enjoys his father's 
millions, and assumes an air of despising 
them. You must confess that it is like 
affording yourself every sort of pleasure at 
one and the same time.' 

* I do not despise your millions. God 
forbid !' replied Lionel, forcing a smile to 
hide the pain which his fathers brutal 
apostrophe caused him ; * but you must not 
require me to respect them.' 

* Good ! better and better ! Ah ! you do 
not respect your father T 

* I do respect him immensely, not be- 
cause he is rich, but because he is to me 
the model of honour, probity, and labour,' 
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he returned, in a soothing voice. * As for 
the allowance which he makes his Prince 
of Wales, I am very much obliged to him 
for it ; but I assure you I should know 
how to get on without it/ 

* I should like to see you try it,' said M. 
T^terol, bursting with laughter. * Ah ! 
monsieur, what would become of you with- 
out me ? Oh ! what a fine fancy ! what 
an amusing idea ! Upon my word ! you 
are as great a fool as your friend the 
squire.' 

* Certainly ; for I am, like him, proud of 
my birth. I am proud to bear the name of 
Teterol, proud to bear the name •of a self- 
made man, of a nobody who has become 
somebody. Guillotine me ; I am an aris- 
tocrat.' 

* Eh ! yes, we are plebeians !' exclaimed 
M. Teterol, completely disarmed by this 
flattery ; * and I glory in it. I belong to 
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the people, and I love them because I am 
one of them/ 

He was about to expatiate on this sub- 
ject, but had not the time to say more 
before he heard a suspicious noise in the 
oak-grove. He clapped his hat hastily on 
his head, rose, listened, then slipped into a 
thicket, and the next moment set out at 
the top of his speed, crying, * Halt, or you 
are a dead man !* Lionel followed him, 
and saw him in the distance grasping the 
collar of a fugitive. It was a poor fellow 
who had come to the wood to gather mush- 
rooms. Caught in the act, he had aban- 
doned his booty and taken to his heels ; 
but it was not possible to escape from M. 
Teterol, who, having seized his man by the 
throat, shook him as one would shake a 
plum-tree to make the fruit fall. On arriv- 
ing at the scene of battle, Lionel found one 
of the combatants past resistance, and his 
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father engaged in strangling a member of 
the poor people, whom he loved so much 
because he was one of them. 

' Wretch, I have you at last !* cried M. 
Teterol. * You like to steal better than to 
work. Do you imagine that I drudged for 
fifty years in order that beggars like you 
might come and eat the very coat off my 
back ? I have been watching you for a 
long time, and Til settle your business.' 

The marauder availed himself of the 
little breath he had left to explain that he 
had had a fever, that he was not in a con- 
dition to work, and that he had not sup- 
posed there would be any harm in coming 
to gather a few mushrooms. 

* To whom do my mushrooms belong ?' 
retorted M. Teterol with redoubled fury. 
' To whom does this wood belong ? Who 
owns the wall which you climbed over to 
bring your dirty person here ? I will teach 
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you to respect my mushrooms, my woods, 
and my walls/ 

And he shook him more vigorously than 
ever. The poor fellow was exhausted, his 
eyes were starting out of his head. He 
had not lied ; he certainly had had a fever. 
His frail body, his sickly air, his thin, pale 
cheeks, as miserable as the ragged stable- 
coat which he wore, proved it. Moreover, 
the iron wrist, which never relaxed for an 
instant, frightened him excessively : he 
thought he had to do with eternal justice ; 
he thought he heard the trumpet of the 
day of judgment. He inspired Lionel 
with pity, and the latter said to his father : 

* You are squeezing him too tightly ; you 
will strangle him.* 

* And what if I should strangle him !' 
replied M. Tdterol. * Instead of amusing 
yourself with chattering, go quickly and 
find the rural policeman, that we may make 
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a complaint against this scamp. He is 
not far off; I saw him a little while ago in 
the road near the Limourde. Are you not 
going ?' 

Lionel did not stir. * Will you do me a 
favour ?' said he. * I beg forgiveness for 
this poor fellow.' 

* For whom do you take me ? I have 
never forgiven anybody. I know only the 
law ; I have always respected it, and I 
intend to have others respect it. Will you 
go for the police ? It would be rendering 
humanity a service to rid it of its vermin. 
You are not gone yet ?* 

The young man approached his father, 
to try to make him let go. M. T^terol 
repulsed him violently ; but, suddenly per- 
ceiving that, if this discussion with his son 
were prolonged, he ran the risk of compro- 
mising his authority in the eyes of all the 

marauders in the country, he swallowed his 
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wrath, let go his prisoner, administered a 
parting blow, and said to him : 

* Get out of here, you rascal !' 

The man asked nothing better ; he never 
even thought of reclaiming one of his 
shoes which he had lost in the brawl ; and 
he hastened away, followed by Lionel, who 
said to him, with feigned indignation : 

* Don't presume to come here again, or 
you will catch it. Here, you rascal,' he 
added, lowering his voice, * here is some- 
thing to buy you shoes.' And, having 
made sure that his father's eye was no 
longer on him, he furtively drew from his 
pocket and slipped into the poacher's hand 
a coin, which was a five-franc piece. 

M. Teterol waited for him, with his back 
against an oak, and his eyes rolling terribly. 
' Monsieur,' said he, * I wish to warn you, 
once for all, that I do not permit any one 
to meddle with my affairs. If you came 
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here to give me lessons, you would have 
done better to stay away/ 

* God forbid that I should give you 
lessons !' replied his son ; * but I pitied the 
poor man. He seemed to me to be on the 
brink of death.' 

* Let him die wherever he likes, only 
don't let him come poaching on my pro- 
perty ! I fancy I see you one of these 
days take a trumpet, and go about pro- 
claiming everywhere, ** Fill your hands and 
your pockets, friends ; old Tdterol is a 
perfect lamb ; don't restrain yourselves ; 
what is his is yours." These are my new 
doctors of law ; these are the people who 
make us lose our cases. So you have a 
taste for vermin ! You are a socialist T 

* My case is a bad one if I am a socialist 
and a reactionist at the same time,' said 
Lionel, smiling. 

M. T^terol stamped. * When I do not 
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laugh/ be shouted, * I expect that no one 
else will laugh.' 

* Excuse me/ said the young man, in a 
coaxing tone. * This is a festival day, and 
I am so happy to see you again, after an 
absence of three years, that I feel kindly 
disposed toward all the world, toward 
squires as well as mushroom-stealers.* 

* Very well ! but don't try to convert 
me to your opinions : accept mine ; it 
will be better for you and for me 
both.' 

Thereupon M. Teterol set out again on 
his walk. His brow was clouded, and for 
ten minutes at least he did not open his 
lips. Lionel was sorry to have displeased 
him three times already. When he set 
out for Saligneux, he resolved that he 
would have no quarrel with his father 
during the whole time which he should 
pass there. He endeavoured to get into 
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his good graces again, and took so much 
pains that he finally succeeded. He spoke 
to the irascible sexagenarian of a model 
farm which he had visited in the county of 
Chester, and of a new system of distri- 
buting crops practised there. His mind 
was clear, and his memory trustworthy. 
He answered the questions which his 
father put to him in a surly tone by such 
clear, precise explanations, that the latter 
was not long in becoming reconciled to his 
heir, and in forgiving him what he called 
his freaks. 

By the time they had reached the White 
House, M. Teterol had regained his good- 
humour, and said to Lionel : 

* Let us dine, I am as hungry as a 
wolf 

The dinner passed off well ; it was ex- 
cellent, and the two men did justice to it. 
When coffee had been served, M. Teterol 
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sent Joseph to the apartment of the Prince 
of Wales for the boxes of cigars which he 
had placed there. Having opened one of 
them : 

* Smoke, since you are in the habit of it/ 
he said to his son. * It*s a queer habit, 
any way. Here are cigars which cost ten 
sous apiece. At the end of a quarter of an 
hour you will have spent ten sous in smoke. 
Is it not a pity ?' 

The invitation was so little pressing that 
Lionel did not care to accept it ; but M. 
Teterol insisted, saying : 

* Smoke : you will please me ; your vices 
are my luxury.* 

The young man lit a cigar. M. 
Teterol, who had never smoked in his 
life, watched him as he sat opposite him, 
holding in his hand a knife with which 
he drummed on the table. Suddenly he 
said : 
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* My prince, do you know why I had 
you come down here ?* 

* I suppose it was to give us both the 
pleasure of seeing each other.' 

* There is something in that ; but that is 
not all. Do you not guess "i I wish you 
to marry.* 

* You want me to marry \ exclaimed 
Lionel, stupefied. * There is no hurry 
about it ; wait, at least, until I am fully 
twenty-five.' 

* No, I will not wait. An opportunity 
has presented itself, and I shall marry you 
at once.' 

* And to whom are you going to marry 
me }' 

* Guess,' said M. T^terol, and added, 
measuring his words, and congratulating 
himself in advance on the prodigious effect 
they were about to produce : * You have 
a taste for the gentry; what would you 
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say if I were to give you a baron's 
daughter ?* 

* I should say you were making fun of 
me. You detest all the gentry on earth too 
much to ally yourself with them, and you 
would never look for a daughter-in-law in 
a chiteau.* 

* There is where you are mistaken. I 
shall look for a daughter-in-law in a 
chateau, and the chiteau is not very far 
from here either ; you saw it a little while 
ago, and thought it superb.* 

* Am I dreaming ?' demanded Lionel, 
more and more confounded. * You want 
me to marry * 

* Mdlle. de Saligneux,* interposed M. 
Teterol, puffing out his cheeks. Then, at 
the risk of breaking down the table, 
he leaned both his elbows on it, and 
exclaimed, * Are you pleased with me, my 
boy r 
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* I don't believe you ; you are jesting. 
M. de Saligneux is your enemy ; you have 
had lawsuits ' 

' Two, which I lost ; this is the third, and 
I have won it.' 

* Ah ! so it is against his will ' 

* Not the least in the world,' said M. 
Teterol, correcting himself instantly. * This 
match enchants him, delights him, is the 
height of his desire. His daughter has 
nothing, and you will have a million. Do 
you understand, my boy ? — a million f 

* And Mdlle. de Saligneux consents 
also?' 

* She adores you.* 

* Without having seen me ?' 

' A pretty idea ! She has heard of 
you.' 

'And especially of the million. The 
foolish creature !' 

* She is charming,' growled M. Teterol, 
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* and if I could have married her myself — 
But that is impossible/ he added, in a 
thrilling tone. 

It must be confessed that he had con- 
sidered the case, and, to his great displea- 
sure, his good-sense had made incontro- 
vertible objections. He resumed : 

' I give her to you, Lionel, and I would 
remind you that I am waiting to be 
thanked.' 

Lionel threw himself back in his chair, 
and looked at the smoke from his cigar. 
He seemed to perceive a very young, very 
charming face, which pleased him ex- 
tremely, and of which he thought nearly 
every day. He maintained a dead silence 
for a few minutes. 

* I think you lack enthusiasm, you man of 
the lilies !* exclaimed M. Teterol, growing 
impatient. 

* Well, why do you want me to marry 
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Mdlle. de Saligneux ?* demanded Lionel, 
recovering himself. 

* He demands my reasons \ 

* Tell me one/ 

* What ! it gives you no pleasure to think 
that the people about here, as well as the 
idlers in Paris, will say one of these days, 
** You know that the son of Jean T^terol 
has married the daughter of the Baron de 
Saligneux !" * 

He pronounced this word of three sylla- 
bles as though it had ten. 

* That causes me neither pain nor 
pleasure.* 

* Well ! it has its effect on me. And 
then, you understand that we shall per- 
suade your good-for-nothing father-in-law 
to leave the place. We will give him an 
income, and send him back to his plea- 
sures : we will send him to lounge on his 
beloved boulevard, and he will leave Sali- 
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gneux to his daughter. What belongs to 
her will belong to you ; what belongs to 
you belongs to me. Are not you and I 
one and the same person } We will have 
everything in common ; no more in- 
closures, no more boundaries, no more 
Limourde. We will reconstruct the an- 
cient domain of Saligneux, which will 
thenceforth be the domain of the T^terols, 
and we will hold it conjointly. It shall be 
our France and our Navarre. Tell me, 
Lionel, will not that be fine ?' 

Then he scratched his forehead pain- 
fully, as if to force out a timid thought 
which sought to escape, which did not 
venture to show itself, and he continued 
with some embarrassment : 

' And then, the Baron de Saligneux will 
not be immortal ! At his death he might 
leave you — such things are done — a baron 
some day !' 
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' Ah ! what an idea !' exclaimed Lionel. 
' Is It really you who are talking to me, 
you, who were just preaching the principles 
of '89, the equality of men, contempt for 
titles and for those who bear them ?' 

* Don't try to make me contradict my- 
self,' replied M, Tfiterol, angrily. * In the 
first place, I never contradict myself; and 
in the next place, if I choose to contradict 
myself, have I not the right to do so ? 
Am I not rich enough for that ?' and, 
drawing from his pocket a handful of gold 
pieces, he threw them abruptly on the 
table, where they spread, rolling noisily 
about : it was a truly Spanish act. Never- 
theless, out of respect for the truth, we 
must add that he made haste to pick them 
up, and that he counted them before re- 
turning them to his pocket. Not every 
man can act the Spaniard to the very end. 

Lionel had relapsed into silence. 
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* Do you know, Lionel,* said his father, 
' I suspect that you have left a lady-love 
in Paris.' 

* You are mistaken,' he answered, coldly. 
* I brought her here in my trunk, and will 
unpack her to-morrow.' 

* I have already told you that, when I 
am serious, I do not permit any one to 
jest,' exclaimed M. T^terol, exasperated. 

* Without jesting, father, if I am un- 
willing to marry Mdlle. de Saligneux, it is 
not because I am in love. Women have 
not succeeded in gaining a foothold in my 
life or my heart. I promise you, with all 
seriousness, not to marry without your 
approval, and never to summon you ' 

' Heavens, how good he is ! A delicious 
young man !' interrupted M. Teterol. 

* In return, I beg you to have some con- 
sideration for my liberty. Grant me, at 
least, the time to turn about, to examine. 
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Perhaps, when I have seen the young girl 
whom you wish me to marry ' 

* Whom I wish you to marry !' inter- 
rupted M. Teterol, again. * What a way 
of expressing it ! I do not wish it. I will 
lit ; the affair is settled, the business con- 
cluded.* And thumping the table : * Were 
Mdlle. de Saligneux lame, hump-backed, 
bandy-legged, one-armed, and frightfully 
ugly, all the same, you should marry her 
because it pleased me.* 

Lionel rose, saying, * I feel rather weary ; 
permit me to retire. If you desire it, we 
will resume this conversation to-morrow.* 

And he approached his father to kiss 
him. The latter held up his dry, bony 
cheek, and received his kiss, but did not 
return it. Then, detaining Lionel by the 
button-hole : 

' To-morrow/ said he, * I must go to 
Bourg, where I have business to attend to, 
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and I shall not return before evening. 
Finish your reflections before that time, 
and try to answer your own objections. I 
have a holy horror of useless words.' 

When he was left alone, M. Teterol 
paced up and down the room. He was 
only half-satisfied with the day to which 
he had so long looked forward, and which 
had not fulfilled his expectations. He had 
just discovered that his Prince of Wales 
had cobwebs in his brain — that was his 
way of expressing it — and he resolved to 
sweep them out. He had many complaints 
to make against him. First, Lionel had 
not sufficiently admired the White House ; 
second, he had admired the lilies too 
much ; third, he had asserted that the 
gentry were good for something ; fourth, 
he had maintained that there is something 
in the world more respectable than millions ; 
fifth, he had begged off a poacher. But, 
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worst of all, he had insisted on seeing 
Mdlle. de Saligneux before manrjing her, 
and had shown more repugnance than en- 
thusiasm toward the sublime idea cherished 
by his father. 

M. Teterol paced to and fro, and, in 
order to vent his ill-humour, each time he 
passed a chair in his way he struck it as 
though it had been a squire or a robber of 
mushrooms, a socialist or a reactionist, a 
cripple or a fool. 
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